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MOLIERE’S DON JUAN 


I. 


Although Moliére’s company had brought back to Paris a few 
of the comic and tragic plays by the older dramatists in which 
it had won success in the provinces, and although it gladly wel- 
comed new pieces by younger writers, its main dependence was 
ever on Moliére’s own comedies. This is made plain by La 
Grange’s register in which the programme of every performance 
is set down. When the company went to one or another of 
the royal palaces to give a series of performances for the King 
and the court, plays by any other dramatists than Moliére were 
very rarely included in the list. He was the stock-playwright 
for the Palais Royal, as Shakespeare had been the stock-play- 
wright of the Globe. As author no less than as actor, Moliére 
was the mainstay of the enterprise; and his comrades kept look- 
ing to him to keep them supplied with new plays to attract the 
Parisian playgoers. 

It was a severe disappointment to him that Zartuffe, the 
most original and the most powerful comedy he had yet written, 
could not be performed in Paris; and to his associates, as well 
as to him, this deprivation was also a pecuniary damage. It 
left the theater without any novelty to proffer and the company 
had to do the best it could with plays of which the public might 
be beginning to weary. For a while Moliére seems to have 
hoped that the royal interdict on 7artuffe might be lifted; and 
it was not until early in the next year that he made ready a new 
play to take the place of the forbidden comedy. His choice of 
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a subject for this new piece reveals his desire to meet the 
wishes of his comrades and to supply the theater with an alluring 
spectacle. 

The legend of Don Juan had been set on the stage in Spain; 
and the Italian comedians had promptly borrowed the Spanish 
play. It had achieved immediate popularity wherever it was 
performed, partly in consequence of its spectacular effects, the 
coming to life of a marble statue, and the descent of the blas- 
phemous hero into the flames of hell. The original Spanish 
drama may have been presented in Paris by one of the Spanish 
companies which came to France from time totime. An Italian 
alteration had been produced by the company which shared the 
Palais Royal with Moliére and his comrades. Two different 
French adaptations had been performed in Paris, one of them at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne. Moliére was justified in believing 
that if he should prepare a version in his turn, it was assured in 
advance of a hearty welcome from the spectacle-loving playgoers. 

He no more shrank from the task of making over a popular 
play than Shakespeare had hesitated to handle anew the 
worn material of Henry /V and Henry V. We may doubt 
whether a lyrical legend, evolved by Spanish mysticism and 
tricked out with sensational trappings, would ever have tempted 
Moliére for its own sake; it was too foreign to his tem- 
perament to have allured him, if there had not been pressing 
need of a new play to serve as a stop-gap until 7artuffe might 
be performed again. Chappuzeau, the contemporary historian 
of the French theater, cites Moliére as a rapid writer, who could 
prepare in a few days a play that was greatly followed; and 
Moliére may have swiftly made ready the easy prose of his new 
version of the old story. Although the impulse to write Don 
Juan was external, he did not shirk the labor needed to make 
the play as interesting as might be; and he seized the occasion 
to carry on the attack on hypocrisy which he had begun in 
Tartuffe. 

Don Juan was first acted at the Palais Royal in February, 
1665; and it was performed fifteen times in the following five 
weeks before the theater closed. These performances were 
highly profitable; and there is no reason to doubt that the popu- 
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larity of the piece would have kept it in the repertory for 
several seasons. But its career was cut short after the fifteenth 
performance. It had aroused a bitterness of animosity almost 
equal to that evoked by Z7artuffe. The malignant assault of a 
bigoted lawyer on Don Juan was almost as offensive as that 
made on 7artuffe by a bigoted priest. To this attack friends of 
Moliére retorted; but the play was held to be dangerous by 
those who had been shocked at the boldness of Zartuffe. All 
this leads to the conviction that the author must have received 
a royal hint not to bring the play forward when the theater 
reopened. Possibly this suppression of Don _/uan was made a 
condition for the ultimate approval of 7artuffe. 

It is noteworthy that Moliére, who was unceasing in his 
demands on the King for permission to perform the comedy 
which lay close to his heart and in which he had expressed 
himself abundantly, made no public protest against the sup- 
pression of this later adaptation from the Spanish-Italian, 
although this could not but cut into the profit of the theater. 
Probably he was satisfied that the King had made amends 
pecuniarily when the company was taken directly under the 
royal patronage with a comfortable annual subsidy. And possi- 
bly he was not greatly interested in Don Juan, looking down on 
it as merely a job of hack-work, done under pressure of neces- 
sity to please his fellow-actors. He may have felt that this 
adaptation of a Spanish story, not really congenial in its theme, 
was not representative of the kind of work he was at last 
anxious to produce. Very likely he would not have been indig- 
nant if he could have foreseen that only four years after his 
death, the younger Corneille should be employed to turn his 
alert and vivid prose into tame Alexandrines and at the same 
time to make the play harmless by smoothing away the traces of 
Moliére’s indignation with hypocrisy. 


II. 


Athough Moliére chose to call Don Juan a comedy, it is not 
comic in its theme, and the laughter it may arouse is evoked 
only by episodic incidents here and there. The original 
Spanish play was a high-flown, lyrical melodrama, full of reli- 
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gious fervor. The Italian adaptations had retained the central 
situations, while warping the story to fit the traditions of the 
comedy-of-masks; they attenuated the perfervid romanticism of 
the original, and they elaborated the low-comedy part and all 
those passages where they felt at liberty to be funny. He 
followed one or another of these Italian versions and he may not 
have been familiar with the Spanish piece. Although he sim- 
plified the tangled sequence of events, he could not but be 
subject to his original; and he was unable to give to the story 
the logical unity of Zartuffe and of the Misanthrope. The piece 
remains almost as loose-jointed as an English chronicle play, 
Richard ITl, for example, — to which, indeed, it has more than 
a superficial likeness. It is a string of detached episodes, ex- 
hibiting successive facets of Don Juan’s character and leading 
up to the banquet with the statue and to the fiery ingulfing of 
the wicked hero. 

Although the construction is rather fragmentary and although 
the sole unity is in the development of the character of the 
hero, Moliére was able to bring the Spanish-Italian story intoa 
certain conformity with the contemporary customs of the French 
theater. He made no reference to the passage of time; and 
therefore the several intrigues of Don Juan may be supposed to 
have taken place all within the limits of twenty-four hours or a 
little longer. He changed the scenery only between the acts 
and he left these backgrounds rather indeterminate. He en- 
trusted the impersonation of Don Juan to La Grange; and him- 
self took the part of the hero’s servant, Sganarelle. 

The opening of the play is a skilful specimen of exposition, 
an artful preparation for all that was to come after. To one of 
the minor characters Sganarelle sets forth what manner of 
man his master really is, declaring that ‘‘a great lord who is a 
wicked man, is a terrible thing.’’ And immediately thereafter 
Don Juan, with characteristic cynicism, sets forth his own 
theory of life, appalling in its selfishness. This immoral code 
is then shown in action when Don Juan repulses one of his 
victims, Elvire, whom he has seduced from a convent and whom 
he now casts from him without disguising his impertinent dis- 
regard for her feelings. In the second act we see him at work, 
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cajoling two peasant girls and making each of them believe that 
she is his choice, even though they both claim him at once. 
In the third act he rescues one of Elvire’s brothers from an 
attack by robbers; and then finding himself in front of the tomb 
of the commander whom he had killed a few months earlier, he 
orders Sganarelle to invite the statue of the dead man to 
supper. The statue bows his head in acceptance of the invitation. 

In the fourth act Don Juan humorously pacifies an insistent 
creditor and listens rudely to his father who predicts divine 
vengeance on his incessant wickedness. Elvire, who has now 
made her peace with heaven, appeals to him to repent while 
there is yet time. Finally the statue of the commander comes 
to supper and invites his host to sup with him the next night. 
And in the fifth and last act Don Juan gives another proof of his 
impenitence by turning hypocrite and by pretending to have 
seen the error of his ways. He even pleads his conversion, 
when a brother of Elvire insists on his marrying his victim or 
giving to her champion the satisfaction of a gentleman. Then 
a ghost appears and changes into Time with its scythe. At 
last the statue of the commander enters, whereupon lightning 
flashes and a flaming chasm opens and Don Juan is precipitated 
to hell. Sganarelle briefly points the moral and the play is over. 


III. 


From this outline of the story it is clear that Don _/uwan cannot 
be considered a well-knit play, when it is tried by any severe 
standard of dramaturgy. Its action is casual and inconsequent, 
with more than one incident which is quite unnecessary. Hav- 
ing undertaken to make over a play of proved popularity, 
Moliére contented himself with adapting or transposing the 
Spanish-Italian story; he did not assimilate it and make it his 
own absolutely. Possibly he did not feel free to modify the 
piece too much, and possibly again his heart was not in his 
work, since its subject-matter was not really to his own liking. 
It was a theme romantic and fantastic; and with these charac- 
teristics Moliére had little sympathy. His own relish was ever 
for the concrete realities of life. He liked to deal with the men 
and women he saw around him in his own country and in his 
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own time. His own taste would never have led him to make a 
play having for its hero a remote and legendary character. 

Although this must be admitted frankly, and although Dox 
Juan must be considered primarily as a piece of hack-work 
accomplished to meet special conditions in the theater, none 
the less does the play demand discussion, if not as one of 
Molicre’s masterpieces, at least as a striking product of his 
genius. Just as Shakespeare took over the earlier Ham/et, pre- 
serving its plot intact, and then elevated it by purging away its 
baser horrors and by filling it with his own ampler poetry and 
philosophy and psychology, so Moliére took over Don /Juan— 
a far less congenial subject for him than H/am/et had been for 
Shakespeare, who had a liking for the supernatural — and lifted 
this to a higher level by his transformation of Don Juan him- 
self. The shallow character of the universal lover, mocking 
Heaven and going to Hell, disappears to be replaced by the 
terrifying portrait of a great lord who isa wicked man. It is in 
the projection of this sinister personality that Molicre put forth 
his full strength; and it is because of his portrayal of the steely 
iniquity of Don Juan, because Don Juan himself is a figure of 
incarnate evil, to be set by the side of Iago, that this play ranks 
itself along side of Zartuffe. And we can now see that the sub- 
ject which Moli¢re chose because of its spectacular elements he 
so handled that these spectacular elements cease to be significant 
or even important. 

In several of the plays written between the first appearance of 
Tartuffe before the King and its final production five years 
later in the Palais Royal, one can perceive the same impulse 
which had driven Moliére to compose 7artuffe itself; and in 
some of them we can discover traces of his disgust at the inter- 
diction of his great comedy. Perhaps he might never have 
written Don Juan if Tartuffe had not been prohibited; and 
probably this prohibition is partly responsible for the deeper 
traits of Don Juan himself. 

Don Juan is the embodiment of primitive sexual instinct,— 
selfish, lawless, and corrupting. Advancing civilization has 
found it needful to control this instinct; and the insatiable 
seducer has come under the ban of morals and of religion which 
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certifies morality. And therefore Don Juan is moved in his 
turn to scout religion and to see only hypocrisy in any manifes- 
tation of morality. He has shifting caprices and perverted 
desires, but his ingrained selfishness keeps him cold to the 
sufferings of his victims,— perhaps it even leads him to find a 
voluptuous satisfaction in their writhings. His amorous ego- 
tism, joying in the dexterity of his devices, leads him to be proud 
of his inconstancy and to hold it as an element of his superiority 
over the rest of men. 

It is this type of essential energy, however misguided and 
misplaced, that Moliére set on the stage with deep understand- 
ing of its possiblities. The dramatist lent to his frightful yet 
fascinating hero the finer qualities which belong to the type; 
and his Don Juan is no mere butterfly wooer of maid, wife, and 
widow; he is gay and clever, quick-witted and sharp-tongued. 
Above all he is brave; this much at least must be counted to his 
credit, that he is devoid of fear. A type of essential energy 
could not be a coward; and Don Juan has a bravura bravery. 
He displays an unconquerable courage in the face of death and 
in the presence of damnation. He has a final impenitence in 
view of eternity which may lend to him for the moment a like- 
ness to Milton’s Satan. 

We are made to see Don Juan not only as he appears before 
us, but also as he revealed himself to the servant who has wit- 
nessed his misdeeds and who knows his secrets. Moliére 
found this humble companion of the hero in his Spanish-Italian 
original, wherein it was no more than a low-comedy part, a mere 
funmaker, who, like a hundred other clowns, expected to get his 
laughs at all hazards in order to relieve the dark complexion of 
the main story. This low-comedy part Moliére transposed for 
his own acting; and he called it Sganarelle, although the char- 
acter differs widely from any Sganarelle presented in the earlier 
plays in which they appear. He is no longer the obstinate 
creature whom we have already laughed at again and again. 
He is now a cowardly servant endowed with penetrating shrewd- 
ness. He has the hard-headed simplicity of Sancho Panza; 
and it is he who acts as chorus, and serves as the mouthpiece 
of the author. His duty it is, not only to enliven the action by 
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his blunders and by his jests, but also to comment on what 
takes place, and to suggest to the spectators the repugnance 
which they ought to feel for the externally charming hero, so 
handsome and so brave, so cruel and so callous. It is Sganarelle 
who brings out the moral again and again in the course of the 
action. 

IV. 

Rarely has the morality of a play been confided to a character 
to whom we more willingly listen, for all that he is timorous, 
mendacious, and servile. He is the embodiment of French 
commonsense, as Don Juan is the incarnate French wickedness. 
And all the other characters in the play are equally swift to 
reveal their birth in France, even though they take part ina 
Spanish story with its scene laid in Italy. 

Moliére took a Spanish legend peopled with characters funda- 
mentally Spanish, and he made it French. He allowed the 
action of his play to take place in an alleged Sicily, but the per- 
sons of his piece are French, all of them, inherently French. 
Shakespeare had also laid the scene of a story in a hazy Sicily, 
but his Beatrice and his Benedick are as English as his Dogberry 
and Verges. Shakespeare and Moliére, both of them, repro- 
duced characters they knew at first hand, and made no vain 
effort after local color. Neither of them fatigued himself in an 
idle endeavor to step off his own shadow. Alien as the theme 
might be to his sympathy, Moliére modified it to suit his own 
intention and then peopled the borrowed legend with characters 
like those he had observed himself in the capital and in the 
provinces. 

He put into the mouths of the peasant-girls and of the coun- 
try bumpkin who is in love with one of them, a provincial dia- 
lect such as he had picked up in the days of his strolling. 
And his knowledge of the peasant, male and female, went far 
deeper than mere dialect, for he was familiar also with their 
modes of thought, with their narrow-mindedness and their 
obstinacy. The creditor whom Don Juan wheedles is a worthy 
burgher of Paris, a contemporary of Moliére’s father. The out- 
raged Elvire might have stalked straight out of one of 
Corneille’s lofty tragedies, and so might her fiery and eloquent 
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brothers. Don Juan’s father is a gentleman of the old school, 
austere and unbending, a survival from the rule of Louis 
XIII, such as Moli¢re may often have met in his father’s shop. 
Sganarelle, for all his kinship with Sancho Panza, is no 
Spaniard and no Italian; his is a French sagacity and a French 
simplicity. 

And Don Juan has suffered a change in crossing the Pyrenees © 
and the Alps. He is a very different figure in Moliére’s play 
from the rather vulgar hero-villain of the turbid and violent 
Spanish piece. Less affected and less artifically, lyric, he has 
become more truly poetic. Above all, he has gained in dis- 
tinction; he is now a gentleman, in externals at least, in breed- 
ing and in courage, and in overbearing _ self-confidence. 
Moliére had not to go far afield in search of a model. There 
was a host of young gallants at the court of Louis XIV who 
might have sat for the portrait,— well-born, graceful, and un- 
scrupulous. The comic dramatist was no respecter of persons, 
no flatterer of rank. He might be the servant of the King, but 
he was not a blind admirer of the King’s courtiers. In play 
after play he had made fun of these danglers about the person 
of the monarch, as in the Facheux ; and now he held up to scorn 
where all the world might see, burgher as well as courtier, a 
figure more despicable and more dangerous, the great lord who 
was a wicked man. He was here aiming at a loftier mark than 
the préeczeuses and the pedants, the bigots and the hypocrites. 
It had taken courage to do what he had done before; and no 
other dramatist of that day had dared to follow in his footsteps. 
To do what he did in Don_/Juan revealed a deeper audacity; and 
and there is no need to wonder why the career of the play was 
cut short. 


V. 


The fundamental inspiration of the Spanish original was 
religious; its author was sincerely devout; he intended his 
drama to be edifying; and his ingenious piece had a close kin- 
ship with Lzfe 7s a Dream, with the Devotion to the Cross, and 
with other examples of Calderon’s power of combining mystic 
emotionalism with spectacular theatricality. This religious 1m- 
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pulse was no longer potent in the adaptations of the Italians, 
whose devotion had little spirituality and who preferred to 
develop all the comic possibilities of the plot. In the two 
French versions which preceded Moliére’s and which he laid 
under contribution as was his custom, the spectacular element 
was emphasized and the characters remained unreal and ex- 
aggerated. It was left for Moliére to sharpen the outlines of 
these characters, to make them obey the logic of their own 
natures, to give them the reality which they had lacked until 
then. 

Keeping as much as he must of the framework of the legend, 
Moliére profoundly modified the figures involved in it by 
making them veracious, by bringing them back to our common 
humanity. In endowing them with vitality, he enlarged their 
significance and he made possible the later cosmopolitan travels 
of Don Juan. The Spanish quality of the play disappeared, or 
was at least greatly reduced; and the subject was made French, 
with the gravity which the French derived from the Latins and 
with the gaiety which descends to them from the Gauls. Thus 
enlarged, thus lifted up, the theme was capable of universality, 
and it was ready to wander from land to land and from art to art. 

It is the Don_/uan of Moliére who is the immediate ancestor of 
the conscienceless fascinator of Byron and Merimée, of Mozart 
and Musset. It is to Moliére that the perversely attractive 
figure of Don Juan owes its elevation, its largeness, its major 
meaning. It is in Moliére’s play that the real Don Juan, as we 
know him now in story, in song, and in picture, first emerges, — 
a freethinker and a libertine, an atheist who is also a hypocrite, 
a lordly seducer whose desire after women is physical, of 
course, but psychological also, and to almost an ‘equal extent. 
It is in Moliére’s play that we first find the virtuoso in seduc- 
tion, whose insatiable curiosity causes him to take keener pleas- 
ure in the delayed pursuit than in the ultimate possession, and 
who is therefore condemned to lose all interest in his conquest 
as soon as the final resistance is overcome. It is in Moliére’s 
play that we can first perceive the Don Juan who devotes his 
life to loving, who (simply because he loves every woman 
equally) loves no one of them with all the unforgettable appeal 
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of an overmastering passion, and who therefore has to die with- 
out ever suspecting what love may be. 

It is only after Moliére had rehandled the legend that the 
supernatural element — out of which the story had arisen origi- 
nally —lost its importance and became indeed almost negligi- 
ble. Thereafter what holds our attention and focusses our in- 
terest is not what happens to Don Juan, but what he is. He 
ceases to be a mere wooer at large, commonplace and uncon- 
vincing. He fixes himself in our memories as a human being, 
immeshed in the realities of life, far subtler than his Spanish- 
Italian forerunner, far more significant and far more sinister. 

Moliére may have composed Don /uan in haste to serve a 
temporary purpose, accepting a theme which he might never 
have chosen of his own free will, and his conduct of his plot 
may be careless and his construction straggling, but he here 
revealed a power of dealing with the deeper aspects of human 
nature, a power not displayed as profoundly in any other of 
his plays. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Columbia University. 











GEORGE HERBERT 


Wise and simple-hearted King Alfred once said that we all 
love the reputation of being Christians, but do not love the neces- 
sary deeds. Men prate much of the Golden Rule, but prefer to 
use the iron one. There once lived in Cavalier days a saintly 
poet who prated little and practised much, and who daily bore 
his cross of sacrifice with a meekness that turned scoffers into 
worshippers. His name was George Herbert. That man’s 
life, says Hutton, ‘‘was itself the noblest of his poems, and 
while it had the beauty of his verses, it had their quaintness 
as well.’’' 

Go look at the face of this pious singer with its strange ming- 
ling of strength and weakness, manliness and effeminacy, 
triumph and anguish:—that long but not unhandsome counte- 
nance, the steeple forehead, a nose and a chin with a slight hint 
of puritanical sharpness about them, a dainty wee bit of mus- 
tache, a fine, eager, gentle mouth, a pair of steady, thoughtful 
eyes, with deepening lines between them and about the nostrils. 
Here is an intense soul that has suffered,— ah, suffered vastly. 
Many have remarked on that countenance. ‘‘His face is the 
face of a spirit dimly bright,’’ writes Mrs. Browning,’ while 
Alexander Grosart — zealous scholar and keen observer — notes 
the ‘‘thought-lined, burdened-eyed, translucent as if trans- 
figured face.’’ ‘‘There is a noble ‘ivory palace’ for the meek 
and holy soul there; brow steep rather than wide; lips tremu- 
lous as with music; nose pronounced as Richard Baxter’s; 
cheeks worn and thin; hair full and flowing as in younger days: 
altogether a face which one could scarcely pass without note — 
all the more that there are lines in it which inevitably suggest 
that if George Herbert mellowed into the sweet lovingness and 
gentleness of John ‘whom Jesus loved,’ it was of grace and 
through masterdom of a naturally lofty, fiery spirit.’’* And 
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quaint old Izaak Walton, who walked among men with a shrewd 
but ever kindly disposed soul, looked upon him with love and 
wrote: ‘‘His aspect was cheerful, and his speech and motion did 
both declare him a gentleman; for they were all so meek and 
obliging that they purchased love and respect from all that 
knew him.’’* And listen: ‘‘Some of the meaner sort of his 
parish did so love and reverence Mr. Herbert that they would 
let their plough rest when Mr. Herbert’s Saint’s bell rung to 
prayers; that they might also offer their devotions to God with 
him; and would then return back to their plough. And his 
most holy life was such that it begot such reverence to God and 
to him that they thought themselves the happier when they 
carried Mr. Herbert’s blessing back with them to their labour. 
Thus powerful was his reason and example to persuade others 
to a practical piety and devotion.’’ * 

What an opportunity for an artist!—the plowmen bowing in 
the lonely field while within the distant church the beloved 
priest calls upon their common God. Such a man, then, was 
the author of Zhe Temple. In that short life of forty years 
there was a soul-battle full of merciless anguish, —a soul-battle 
waged from the gaudiest temple of world-pride to the white 
steps of Heaven itself. 

In the proud days before Cromwell there stood near Mont- 
gomery, Wales, an ancient castle where many a gay and bril- 
liant courtier had lived and loved and reveled and gone forth to 
battle for his king. That home no longer stands; for the 
stormy days of the Commonwealth saw it fall into ruin. But 
here in the old days the Herberts had dwelt, and had pointed 
with pride to the long line of knights that led back to the brave 
Earl of Pembroke in the days of King Edward IV. Here the 
poet, George Herbert, was born in 1539, a younger son in a 
family of ten children. The old-fashioned family grew toa most 
estimable manhood and womanhood, and one son besides George 
brought fresh fame to the name — the talented and somewhat 
erratic Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The father died when the 
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future poet was a child of four, and left the little ones to the 
care of their beautiful, brilliant, lovable, but undoubtedly im- 
perious mother. In admiration of her intellectual strength, Dr. 
Donne, founder of the metaphysical school, wrote: 

In all her words to every hearer fit, 

You may at revels or at council sit. 
She it was who first directed his mind toward that intense 
regard for religion which, increasing with the years, at length 
changed his soul into a living sacrifice for things divine. 

Under her guidance he laid the foundation of his thorough 
education and entered Westminster School exceptionally well 
prepared. It has been said that pride of family made him 
somewhat reserved toward the other boys there; but hear once 
more the words of quiet-voiced Walton: ‘‘The beauties of his 
pretty behaviour and wit shined and became so eminent and 
lovely in this his innocent age that he seemed to be marked out 
for piety and to become the care of Heaven and of a particular 
good angel to guard and guide him.’’* He entered Trinity in 
1609, was a B.A. in 1611, was elected a fellow of Trinity in 
1614, and received his M.A. in 1615. lis career as a Univer- 
sity man was nothing short of brilliant. He was chosen Public 
Orator of the University in 1619 and held the position for eight 
years. He counted among his intimate friends such men as Sir 
Henry Wotton, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, and the famous Dr. Donne. Even Lord Bacon had this 
youth look over his philosophical works, and meekly indeed the 
great philosopher received the young man’s criticisms. One 
day the ambitious Orator wrote a Latin letter to the king, 
thanking him for a book, and so exquisitely formed was the 
Latin that the ruler declared him the jewel of the University. 
Excellent student that he was, however, he was still a gay and 
worldly fellow. He seldom attended to the duties of his orator- 
ship unless the king himself was to be present; but on such 
occasions he delivered addresses so brilliant and so handsomely 
phrased that his royal audience went away enthusiastic. And 
his reward was not slow to follow: we find the sovereign giving 
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him an office which required not one whit of labor save drawing 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year. With this money, 
writes Walton, ‘‘and his annuity and the advantages of his 
college and of his oratorship, he enjoyed his genteel humour for 
clothes and court-like company, and seldom looked toward Cam- 
bridge . . ’*' Thus, at twenty-six, his pathway through 
life seemed assured of smoothness, pleasure, and idleness. 

At length, however, there came into his life, as into every 
man’s, a crisis, a turning point, where his decision meant 
either success or destruction. For several years Herbert had 
been hoping, and with good reason, for high office in the gov- 
ernment service. His influential friends and the king’s out- 
spoken admiration entirely warranted such expectation. But 
King James passed away, and so did other friends, and Herbert, 
hopeless of advancement in secular office, turned to that insti- 
tution for which he was so admirably fitted —the Church. The 
unfeigned devoutness of the man was remarkable. Searching 
among his effects after his death, his friends came across an en- 
graved figure of the Christ crucified on an anchor — the image a 
parting gift of Dr. Donne’s — and upon it the saintly Herbert 
had written: 


When my dear friend could write no more, 
He gave this seal and so gave o’er. 


When winds and waves rise highest, I am sure 
This anchor keeps my faith, that me, secure. 


For a little time before entering his new sphere of life he 
lived in almost complete solitude at a friend’s house in Kent. 
He feared to undertake the work of priest; strange to say, he 
did not consider himself good enough! In July, 1626, he was 
given as his charge Leyton Ecclesia, a village in Huntingdon, 
and what a charge it was! The church was so tumbled down 
that it had not been used for twenty years; there was no house 
for the clergyman; and the people had seemingly lost all ambi- 
tion in the way of worship. Undismayed, however, the in- 
experienced Herbert entered the field, begged contributions 
from relations and friends far and wide, and soon built one of 
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the most artistic small churches in all England. Still he hesi- 
tated to become a regularly ordained minister of the Church of 
England. The constant question before him seems to have been: 
“Will my soul stand the test?’’ But zealous Nicholas Ferrar 
and that mighty worker, Laud, were numbered among his friends, 
and they so placed the matter before him that he was induced to 
take holy orders in 1630. He seemed to be blindly following 
what he considered God’s will; for hear what he wrote in 
A ffitction soon after becoming a rector: 

Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me 

None of my books will show; 
I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree; 
For then sure should I grow 

To fruit or shade; at least some bird would trust 

Her household to me, and I should be just. 
A miserably poor comparison, perhaps; but it shows, at least, 
the utter trustfulness and real desire of the man. 
\ The remainder of Herbert's life was to be spent at Bemerton 
in Wiltshire. Like most sensible men, he very soon reached 
the conclusion that life as a bachelor was not the ideal state of 
man, and he married his wife the third day after meeting her. 
This was indeed short work; but Izaak Walton declares that 
the girl’s father had so praised the gentle poet and preacher 
that she was in love with him before they ever met. And listen 
to the quaint old fisher’s account of their honeymoon experi- 
ence: ‘‘The third day after he was made rector of Bemerton 
and had changed his sword and silk clothes into a canonical 
habit, he returned so habited . . . . to Bemerton; and immedi- 
ately after he had seen and saluted his wife, he said to her: 
‘You are now a minister’s wife, and must now so far forget 
your father’s house as not to claim a precedence of any of your 
parishoners; for you are to know that a priest’s wife can chal- 
lenge no precedence or place but that which she purchases by 
her obliging humility; and I am sure places so purchased do 
best become them.’’’* And Walton says the bride cheerfully 
acquiesced, and from that day was almost as noted for her meek- 
ness, constant sacrifice, and charities as was her husband. 
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There is a modern evangelist who holds that the clergyman of 
to-day is preaching the Reverend John Smith and him dignified 
instead of Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Not so with George 
Herbert. His first sermon at Bemerton was a brilliant exposi- 
tion, full of learning and ornament,— just to show them that he 
could,— but at the close of it he meekly announced to his hear- 
ers that ‘‘his language and his expressions should be more plain 
and practical in his future sermons,’’ as he did not wish to ‘‘fill 
their heads with unnecessary notion.’’* Then, too, look some- 
time through his little book, 7e Country Parson. We set him- 
self to the task of making these rules not for the guidance of 
others but for himself; and yet, as Izaak Walton has said, the 
preacher ‘‘that can spare twelve pence and yet wants it [the 
book], is scarce excusable.’’ 

Life to such a man could not be a long day of luxurious ease; 
it meant an unceasing struggle with the powers of evil. But 
the good wife stood beside him, and then, too, he had his music 
for consolation. And how he loved music! He once exclaimed 
that it ‘‘raised his weary soul so far above the earth that it gave 
him an earnest of the joys of heaven before he possessed 
them.’’" He was a capital hand at the lute, and was accus- 
tomed to set his own sacred verses to music and to sing them 
of evenings. The scene brings to mind another struggler, 
Martin Luther, who, in his hours of utter weariness and 
despair, turned to the viol and song for consolation, and came 
back to the world refreshed and brave. 

George Herbert must have been indeed a lovable man. So 
many little acts of his life testify to that strange sincerity which 
made men wonder, admire, and love. When, according to the 
ancient custom, he entered alone into the church to pray and to 
toll the bell announcing a new rector, he stayed within so much 
longer than was expected that his friends, in alarm, crept to a 
window and looked in. And there, lying prostrate before the 
altar, he was found praying and vowing undying allegiance to 
the duties of his new office. Widely, too, the story was told of 
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how an old woman, coming before him to speak of her sorrows, 
was so overcome by the majesty and nobleness of his face that 
she could not speak; how he took her by the hand, reassured 
her, and listened patiently; and how he sent her home with a 
cheerful heart, praising God and praying for the good pastor. 
Then, too, all the country round had heard that as he was walking 
to Salisbury to attend a meeting of his beloved music club, he 
met a poor fellow driving a worn-out nag staggering under its 
load, and that, throwing off his clergyman’s coat, he helped un- 
load the animal. When he appeared, sweaty and dirty, at the 
meeting of the club, what an answer was that which he gave to 
a disgusted member: ‘‘If I be bound to pray for all that be in 
distress, I am sure that I am bound to practise what I pray 
for.’’ Again, as he went along that same ancient Salisbury 
road, he met a country gentleman, asked him about his faith, 
and so gently and so meekly advised him that the man fell in 
love with the unknown clergyman, and often went out of his way 
to meet the sweet-faced follower of Christ. He lived as he 
taught. Every morning and every evening he went with his 
little family into the church and read the service; a tenth part 
of his total income he gave to his wife to distribute to the poor; 
he lived to serve. After building his Bemerton home at his 
own expense and with much actual labor on his own part, he 
asked but one thing of all his successors, and this request he 
engraved on the fireplace: 


TO MY SUCCESSOR 


If thou chance to find 
A new home to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost; 
Be good to the poor 
As God gives thee store, 
And then my labour’s not lost. 


Thus he went in and out among men—an ideal for all his 
humble parishoners. 

But now came the last struggle. For some years he had been 
threatened with consumption, and in 1631 he began to show 
alarming signs of a decline. He labored on, however, hoping 
doubtless to forget his disease in his work, but at length became 
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too feeble to read the church service; and he knew that now at 
last Death stood beside him. Those last few days were full of 
pathetic incidents. Sunday before his death he rose suddenly 
from his couch, called for his music, and sang his own once 
well-known lyric: 
The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King: 
On Sundays heaven’s door stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. 
As the last hour approached, his friend, Mr. Duncan, visited 
him. The dying Herbert brought forth a manuscript volume of 
poems, handed it to the visitor, and ‘‘with a thoughtful and 
contented look,’’ said to him: ‘‘Sir, I pray deliver this little 
book to my dear brother Ferrar, and tell him he shall find in it 
a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt 
God and my soul, before I could subject mine to the will of 
Jesus my Master; in whose service I have now found perfect 
freedom; desire him to read it; and then, if he can think it may 
turn to the advantage of any dejected poor soul, let it be made 
public; if not, let him burn it; for I and it are less than the 
least of God’s mercies.’’” And thus he passed on, breathing 
the simple prayer, ‘‘Lord, now receive my soul.’’ ‘‘He was 
buried (according to his own desire),’’ says John Aubrey, 
“‘with the singing service for the burial of dead by the singing 
men of Sarum.’’ He sleeps at Bemerton, and as one walks out 
from Salisbury one may see among the trees in the distance the 
beautiful church erected to his memory. 
His life has been compared to a day which he describes: 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
but if we would see in poetry the real story of his soul life, we 
must look into those quaint lines, 7ke Quip. He had passed 
through the amorous temptation of the higher society-life of 
England, and he could write: 
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First, Beauty crept into a rose, 
Which when I pluckt not, ‘Sir,’ said she, 
‘Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those ?’ 
But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 

Then, as a man acquainted with luxuries, as a man high in 
rank, as the friend of nobles and kings, undoubtedly he had 
visions of wealth. 

Then Money came, and clinking still, 
‘What tune is this, poor man?’ said he; 


‘I heard in music you had skill:’ 
But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


And beyond all else, he had longed for fame and praise. 


Then came brave Glory, puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he? 
He scarce allowed me half an eye: 
But thou shall answer, Lord, for me. 
But all these had passed from him, and he asked but one boon: 
that God would recognize him as His own. 

“Sir, I pray deliver this little book.’’ The little book was 
the famous 7emple, or Sacred Poems and Private Iyaculations, a 
quaint collection that has been bread and wine to many a weary 
and hungry soul. We of this age, somewhat indifferent as to 
modes and regularity of worship, find little of the food which 
other generations discovered; perhaps, however, that is our 
fault and not the book’s. To us it is ‘‘a quaint and curious vol- 
ume of forgotten lore,’’ and its expressions seem at times even 
grotesque. And true enough, its figures of speech and carefully 
involved phrases are indeed eccentric. But this trait has, per- 
haps, been over-emphasized. Gosse speaks of his ‘‘excessive 
pseudo-psychological ingenuity;’’ Whipple calls his verse a 
‘‘bizarre expression;’’ and James Montgomery declares that it 


‘ 


is ‘‘devotion turned into masquerade;’’ but a close study of his 
phrases will lead one to believe, with Craik, that the quaintness 
lies in his thoughts rather than in their expression, ‘‘which is 
in general sufficiently simple and luminous.’’ ” 

It must be admitted, however, that there are too many riddles, 
too many oddities, too many fantastic fancies. Religion had 
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become so familiar to him that he dallied and toyed with it. 
Too often the page is blemished with such a conceit as 


God gave thy soul brave wings; put not those feathers 
Into a bed to sleep out all ill weathers. 


And yet it requires something of an inventive mind to create 
such webs of unsuspected relationships and comparisons. Cer- 
tainly he was original; certainly he was imaginative; certainly 
in another day, through these gifts, he might have produced 
beautiful structures; but the style of his age turned his thoughts 
into the alien channel of the far-fetched and over-quaint, and 
his talents failed to bring forth their highest possibilities. His 
rhythms are often intricate, and even the very forms of some of 
his most heartfelt poems are fantastic. Note in Easter Wings 
how the verses fall into the outlines of wings, how the lines 
diminish as his pride diminishes, how they increase as his con- 
fidence in God increases: 


Lord, who createdst man in wealth and store 
Though foolishly he lost the same, 
Decaying more and more, 

Till he became 
Most poor: 


With thee 
O let me rise, 
As larks, harmoniously, 
And sing this day thy victories: 
Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 


The day demanded poetic wings and altars and crosses, and so 
did succeeding days until Dryden ridiculed the whole matter in 
Mac Flecknoe: 
Choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrostic land, 


Where thou may’st wzmgs display or a/¢ars raise, 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 


Think what we may about these eccentricities, we must see 
that Herbert long filled a need. Sincere man that he was, re- 
ligious by nature, and born to be thoughtful, his simple-minded 
and single-minded devoutness encouraged and inspired many a 
flagging soul, and led men to believe, with Richard Baxter, that 
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‘*Heart-work and Heaven-work make up his books.’’* To this 
day critics may come to scoff in Herbert’s Zemple ; but they 
are more than likely to remain to pray. Many a reader would 
echo the sentiment of free-thinking Samuel Coleridge, who, 
writing in 1818, declared: ‘‘I find more substantial comfort now 
in pious George Herbert’s Zemp/e, which I used to read to 
amuse myself with his quaintness, in short, only to laugh at, 
than in all the poetry since the poems of Milton.’’* Cowley, 
Quarles, Crashaw, and other religious song-writers of the era 
may have been more brilliant and far more accurate in thought 
and in composition; but here is an intense earnestness, a 
clutching at the things eternal, a desperate battling, which is 
alien to his fellow-singers. Read his Lines on Man, ‘‘one of 
the profoundest utterances of the Elizabethan age,’’ according 
to Whipple.” Note in Fraz/ty the psalm-like vigor and direct- 
ness when his soul rises to its full vision of the world’s 
temptations: 
But when I view abroad both regiments, 
The world’s and thine, 
Thine clad with simpleness and sad events, 
The other fine, 
Full of glory and gay weeds, 
Brave language, braver deeds, 


That which was dust before doth quickly rise, 
And prick mine eyes. 


O, brook not this, lest if what even now 
My foot did tread 
Affront those joys wherewith thou didst endow 
And long since wed 
My poor soul, even sick of love,-- 
It may a Babel prove, 
Commodious to conquer heaven and thee, 
Planted in me. 


Soul-earnestness goes a long way in art and will cover a multi- 
tude of technical sins. In spite of the confusion of compari- 
sons, the illogical mingling of figures, these outpourings from 
the heart of Herbert tell, and tell effectively, of suffering and 
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tears, and patient waiting: and be they artistic or crude, they 
flow on into the hearts of other men. Read the last lines of 
Employment, and confess that in their sad sincerity of mood, 
they must be classed among the beautiful prayers of man: 

All things are busy; only I 

Neither bring honey with the bees, 


Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these. 


I am no link of thy great chain, 
But all my company is a weed. 
Lord, place me in thy consort; give one strain 
To my poor reed. 


And yet, when we come to analyze these lines, we find a very 
‘‘unrhetorical’’ confusion of idea, first a bee, second a flower, 
third a husbandman, fourth a chain, fifth a weed, sixth a mu- 
sician. Rhetoricians will please take notice. 

Perhaps the reason of Herbert’s success lies in the fact that 
everyone loves to study the development of a human soul. Here 
in Zhe Temple, we find just such an inspiring soul as all men, 
good or wicked, admire, a soul struggling to assert itself and to 
claim mastery over the temptations of a most tempting age. To 
such a spirit the warfare can never be mild. What a feverish 
anxiety is in his inward glance! What positive terror at times! 
The lyric confidence of that glad-hearted devotee, Crashaw, is 
impossible to him; he can but cry for mercy. His was a mind 
of naturally great possibilities, and, active enterprises for these 
being denied, that hungry mind began to feed upon itself. 
Therefore, in spite of the declaration that ‘‘as a manual of devo- 
tion it is as though a seraph covered his face with his wings in 
rapturous adoration,’’” in spite of Emerson’s belief that ‘‘so 
much piety was never married to so much wit,’’“ in spite of 
Ferrar’s claim that there is ‘‘a picture of a divine soul in every 
page,’’ these songs of Herbert’s pain-wrung heart must be ad- 
mitted coldly puritanical when compared with the rich, gorgeous, 
cathedral tone of Crashaw’s chants. But here in Herbert is a 
psychological insight far beyond the scope of his lyrical con- 
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temporary. Here is something Browning-like in the keen ob- 
servation of critical moments in soul-growth. He had suffered 
as other men had suffered; he had felt the blush of humiliation 
and the pangs of remorse: and he could picture with appealing 
and effective realism the conflicts of spirit and earth. See in 
The Collar the sudden rush of temptation: 


Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit ? 
Sure there was wine 
Before my sighs did dry it; there was corn 
3efore my tears did drown it; 
Is the year only lost to me? 
Have I no bays to crown it, 
No flowers, no garlands gay? all blasted, 
All wasted? 
Not so, my heart; but there is fruit, 
And thou hast hands. 
Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures; leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit and not; forsake thy cage, 
Thy rope of sands 
Which petty thoughts have made; and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw, 
And be thy law, 
While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 
Away! Take heed: 
I will abroad! 
Call in thy death’s-head there, tie up thy fears ; 
He that forbears 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load. 


Thus comes that ancient whisper of evil: sweep away all 
restraints; let the wild fancies of your passions lead on into 
rapturous excess. But note the victory: 


But as I rav’d, and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling, ‘ Child ;’ 
And I reply’d, ‘My Lord.’ 


The best poetry of the man came in those two years of keen- 
est anguish when he was hesitating between the world and the 
Church; and perhaps this is the reason that he betrays a con- 
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science morbid and almost diseased in its tenderness. His isa 
stern, Puritan view of the vanity of all earthly things: 
Lord, in my silence how do I despise 
What upon trust 


Is styled honor, riches, or fair eyes, 
But is fair dust! 


And yet he is not without tenderness. How many a heart his 
little poem, Virtue, has consoled: 
Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
The volume is indeed ‘‘a book in which by declaring his own 
spiritual conflicts, he hath comforted and raised many a de- 
jected and discomposed soul, and charmed them into sweet and 
quiet thoughts; a book, by the frequent reading whereof, and the 
assistance of that spirit that seemed to inspire the author, the 
reader may attain habits of Peace and Piety, and all the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost and Heaven; and may, by still reading, still 
keep those sacred fires burning upon the altar of so pure a heart, 
as shall free it from the anxieties of this world, and keep it 
fixed upon things that are above.’’ ” 

Will this poet of prayers and tears and trust live? Probably 
his fame is secure. In its own day 7he Temple was in every 
cultured home. By 1674 twenty thousand copies had been sold, 
and Cowley was the only church poet who could rival him in 
popularity. Among the more strictly orthodox of modern Eng- 
lish and American readers he undoubtedly holds his own; and 
that is saying much for a minor poet. And who can tell what 
change may come? At times there sweep over all nations 
mighty waves of religious enthusiasm, and at such times the 
half neglected thinkers and singers of past days are frequently 
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brought forth to speak once more. Whether or not such for- 
tune shall ever fall to this poet cannot be known; but this much 
is certain: ‘‘Myriads treasure in their heart of hearts the poems 
of George Herbert who know little and do not care to know 
more of the mighty sons of song.’’ ” 

Cart HO.wipay. 


Southwestern Presbyterian University. 
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THE POETICAL TASTES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


It is probable that the third President has but seldom been 
thought of as a poet or as one of discriminating poetical tastes, 
though a certain scholar and critic has recently asserted that 
the Declaration of Independence has a marked lyrical quality; 
yet in a character so versatile as that of Jefferson we should not 
draw limits too hastily, and accordingly should not be discon- 
certed by the caption of this paper. Jefferson’s love for music 
and his skill as a performer on the violin are well known; and 
the facts to follow will justify the suspicion that he may have 
been something of a poet, or at least that he was a reader and 
lover of poetry. 

For fiction — prose fiction — Jefferson had so little taste, it is 
said, that the list of his readings in that branch of literature 
probably embraced little beyond the works of Sterne and Field- 
ing, a part of those of Smollett, Marmontel’s Tales, Gz/ Blas, 
and Don Quixote. The last was perhaps the only novel he ever 
keenly relished or read a second time. But in poetry he was a 
wide and interested reader. Among the ancient classics his 
special favorites were Homer, the Greek dramatists, and Horace. 
Equally entertaining to him were Tasso, Moliére, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope. He admired Virgil and Dante, but 
read them less; and with them may be classed Corneille. 
Petrarch was not to his taste, though in his lighter moods he 
enjoyed Metastasio and frequently turned to him. The old 
English ballads, the later pastoral and lyrical poems, and the 
pleasing melodies of several of the minor Italian poets were 
much to his liking; so much so that he not infrequently sought 
entertainment in writing out neat copies of those numbers that 
pleased him most. ‘‘Lovely Peggy,’’ ‘‘Tweedside,’’ ‘‘Mary of 
Tweed,’’ and an old pastoral beginning, 

“Tt rains, it rains, my fair, 
Come drive your white sheep past; 
Let’s to my shed repair, 
Haste, Shepherdess, make haste,” 
are among the pieces that have been preserved in his early 
handwriting. Scraps of Shenstone have also been found scrib- 
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bled on some of his early manuscripts; but he is said to have 
admired that author’s description of his estate of Leasowes 
more than his pastorals. 

But it was Ossian that aroused Jefferson’s poetic instincts 
most thoroughly. Macpherson published the /vagments of An- 
cient Poetry just about the time that the tall youth from Albe- 
marle was beginning his student life at old Williamsburg; and 
within the next two or three years /7nga/ and 7emora appeared, 
These productions were hailed with enthusiasm by the young 
Virginia student. ‘‘There was something,’’ says one of his 
biographers, ‘‘in the high-wrought objective descriptions, in 
the wild, grand imagery, that captivated him, and for once our 
practicalist and utilitarian came almost to see like his Cherokee 
friend, Ontasseté, the forms of heroes in clouds, and to hear 
their clashing shields in the elemental strife.’’ With a dis- 
regard of labor that was characteristic of him when mental en- 
joyments were in view, he at once resolved to study the Gaelic 
language, in order that he might be enabled to read Ossian in 
the original; and in accordance with this purpsoe he actually 
wrote to one of Macpherson’s relatives in Scotland, a gentleman 
who had for a while resided in Virginia, requesting his assist- 
ance in procuring, if possible, a Gaelic grammar and dictionary, 
with a manuscript copy of the original poems. If Dr. Johnson 
had known all this, his comment would doubtless have been in- 
teresting. Jefferson’s earnestness did go to a point at which it 
almost ceases to be serious to us. He begged his correspond- 
ent to spare no expense in the matter, “‘the glow of one warm 
thought being worth more than money;’’ and he ‘‘was not 
ashamed to own that he thought this rude bard of the North the 
greatest poet that had ever existed.’’' As late as 1781 and 
1782 Jefferson and a celebrated Frenchman, General the 
Marquis de Chastellux, were found one evening at Monticello 
reciting passages from Ossian with gusto round a punch-bowl. 
For some years before his death, however, he came to value 
these poems less highly, and but seldom took the volume con- 
taining them from the shelf. 


'See Randall’s Life of Jefferson, Vol. 1, page 29. 
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With so much by way of introduction, let us now come to an 
acquaintance with the specific basis of this study: A worn and 
ancient-looking volume of miscellaneous poems. With the 
book before me, I may describe it as an ordinary-looking octavo, 
six by nine inches, and two inches thick; with back and corners 
of leather, and sides of paper. As already stated, it is worn 
and old; and, as shall appear as we proceed, its actual age is 
slightly over one hundred years. It is a scrap-book, in which 
are 196 pages, with several unused blank pages at the beginning 
and as many more at the end. The volume bears some evidence 
of having been re-sewed years ago; and some of the pages seem 
to be out of their original order: a few, indeed, appear to be 
missing altogether. 

The volume under consideration is a scrap-book made by 
Jefferson, and filled with verses of a higher or lower poetic 
quality, clipped from the newspapers of a century ago. It is 
now the property of the University of Virginia, and may be 
found in the library of that institution; but, so far as I am 
aware, nothing has ever been published concerning it here- 
tofore. 

It is a scrap-book in a double sense; for not only is it filled 
with clippings, but it is itself constructed from a number of 
miscellaneous scraps of paper. In all probability it was not 
purchased ready-made for the use to which it was put, but was 
made, at least in its first stages, by the same careful hands that 
collected the various poems and pasted them in place. The ma- 
terials used in constructing the book were old letters, letter 
wrappers, printed sheets, and a few blank sheets of paper, vary- 
ing much in hue, quality, and weight. Some of the printed 
sheets have upon them lines and paragraphs in English; some 
contain sentences in French. One of the letters is addressed 
to ‘‘Honble Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, City of 
Washington,’’ and was mailed at ‘‘Steubenville,’’ doubtless 
Steubenville, Ohio; but, as we should naturally expect, most of 
the letters used are taken from Jefferson’s own files. Some 
were sent to him at Monticello, but most were directed to 
Washington. In some he is addressed in democratic fashion as 
merely ‘‘Thomas Jefferson ;’’ in others as ‘‘The President of the 
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United States;’’ and in one as ‘‘Thomas Jefferson, Esqr., Presi- 
dent of the U. S.’”’ 

One cannot be quite certain whether the book was first made 
for the purpose of collecting clippings, or whether the clippings 
were first pasted on loose sheets, which were afterwards 
bound; but, as already intimated, it seems probable that 
the latter method was the one followed. If the book had been 
ordered in advance from a binder the latter would likely have 
used, in making it, materials of uniform quality. Furthermore, 
it is known that Jefferson, in his second compilation of the 
‘Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth,’’ commonly spoken of as 
‘*Jefferson’s Bible,’’ cut the selected passages from the several 
editions of the New Testament and pasted them on prepared 
sheets, which were afterward shipped to Richmond for binding. 
It seems probable, therefore, that a similar order of procedure 
was followed in the case now under consideration. 

On one of the fly-leaves of the old volume is written: 


To 
A. T. Larrp,— 
from E. R. CHAMBERS 


Boydton Va. 
Sept. 2, 1841. 


A letter pasted inside the first lid reads as follows: 


Com: University Library, 
Gentlemen, 


Mr. Jefferson left in his library two scrap-books, 
which, it is said were compiled by his own hands dur- 
ing the term of his political administration. One of 
these antique volumes was presented to Mr. Ewd. R. 
Chambers of Mecklenburg, Va., and, by him to me, 
some years since. I propose to place the same at the 
disposal of the proper authorities of the University 
Library. If in their judgement it shall be deemed 
worthy a position among the relicks of its supposed 
author, I shall be gratified at its acceptance. 

Respectfully, Yrs. &c. 
A. T. Larrp. 


Staunton Va. 
April 8th, 1851. 
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Before going further it may be well to take cognizance of the 
implication near the end of Mr. Laird’s letter, to the effect that 
it may be somewhat doubtful whether the book in question is 
really Jefferson’s work. Against this point of uncertainty 
it should be sufficient to oppose the first part of the same letter, 
from which it appears that the writer was morally certain that 
the work was Mr. Jefferson’s. The date, September 1, 1841, 
upon which the volume was presented to Mr. Laird, was only 
fifteen years after Jefferson’s death; and Mr. Chambers, who 
received the book from Jefferson’s estate and gave it to Mr. 
Laird, was doubtless able to transmit with the gift its true history. 

It is a well-known fact that Jefferson made other books 
of similar character, as far as methods of construction are con- 
cerned. The second of the two scrap-books referred to by Mr. 
Laird was in all probability the famous so-called ‘‘Bible,’’ men- 
tioned above. This volume, in both its earlier and later forms, 
was Jefferson’s own work beyond a doubt; and the collection of 
verses before us shows the same careful workmanship and in- 
genious arrangement that characterize the ‘‘Bible.’’ Moreover, 
the fact that nearly all of the letters used in building up the 
volume were letters addressed to Jefferson, is in itself almost 
conclusive proof that Jefferson made the book or prepared the 
sheets for it. That he should have had among his own letters 
one addressed to his Secretary of Treasury, Gallatin, and have 
used it as already indicated, is not remarkable, and does not 
seriously affect our conclusions. 

Most of the poems in the old scrap-book are short, such as 
are usually found in newspapers. They number in all 420. 
Songs and odes predominate; and concerning many of these it 
is stated that they were written for Fourth of July celebrations. 
There are occasional sonnets, but most of the pieces do not 
follow any special or distinct form. Patriotic and _ political 
themes are most numerous, as we should expect, though there 
are a few poems on nature and a larger number on human 
nature, in its finer aspects. Death is a frequent subject, and 
there are several formal elegies. 

Although the arrangement of the clippings seems at first 
glance to be without logical method, a more careful scrutiny 
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will reveal the fact that there was evidently an effort made to 
put things of the same sort together. First in the volume 
comes a small group of poems that may be termed personal. 
In them Jefferson himself is the inspiring subject, and he 
is referred to in various complimentary terms, such as ‘‘The 
People’s Friend,’’ ‘‘freedom’s favourite,’’ etc. The very first 
piece in the collection is headed, ‘‘Jefferson and Liberty;’’ and 
several other compositions at various places in the body of 
the volume employ the same expression — one that must have 
been very pleasing to the great apostle of democracy. 

The second group is made up of three or four songs and odes 
on ‘“‘Columbia,’’ the Fourth of July, etc. ; and then follow a brief 
series on Washington, Adams, and Federalism. The twosongs 
on the last subject, one to be sung to the tune, ‘‘The leaves so 
green O,’’ the other to ‘‘Yankey Doodle, Maggy Lauder, 
Wilkes’ Wriggle, or the Vicar of Bray,’’ are, as one might 
expect, strongly alive with a boisterous satire; while the one on 
Washington, entitled, ‘‘Ode to Columbia’s Favourite Son,’’ 
is a serious and not altogether unsuccessful attempt to pay sin- 
cere homage in lofty verse to the memory of a great man. 
The editor’s appended remark, ‘‘This excellent specimen of 
sublime Poetry and genuine Patriotism has justly obtained 
the first rank as a National Song,’’ is interesting historically, 
and at the same time affords a striking illustration of the fact 
that time is the keenest as well as the kindest critic. The 
writer of the ode is not named, though he is spoken of as one 
well known. 

Fourth comes a group of pieces on liberty, patriotism, free- 
dom, and kindred themes; and then another small group of per- 
sonal poems. One of the latter is on Washington; another is 
on King George III: ‘Ode for His Majesty’s Birth-Day, 1804. 
By H. J. Pye, Esq., P.L.’’ This ode, written to be ‘‘per- 
formed’’ at St. James’s, and in all probability clipped from a 
London paper, is a most cordial tribute to the British monarch, 
and affords a pleasing contrast to the catalogue of charges made 
against him in the Declaration of Independence. Had advanc- 
ing age and the triumph of his cause made Jefferson more 
charitable? It would seem so; else the hand that had penned 
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the fierce arraignment of ’76 would hardly have taken the pains 
to preserve this tribute of 1804. 

Then follow more pieces on the Fourth of July, on Washing- 
ton, on Liberty, the Commonwealth, Columbia, Columbia’s 
Eagle, and Columbia’s Pride, with occasional tributes to Jeffer- 
son. Next come eight compositions on the Embargo — some 
pro, some con, but mainly pro. A special effort was no doubt 
made to collect the metrical arguments in favor of the measure; 
but Jefferson’s sense of humor was evidently too keen to pass 
by such opposing lines as the following: 


“Our great politicians, 
Those dealers in visions, 
On paper, to all lengths they dare go, 
But when call’d to decide, 
Like a turtle they hide, 
In their own pretty shell, the Embargo. 


“In the time that we try 
To put out Britain’s eye, 
I fear we shall let our own pair go; 
Yet still we’re so wise, 
We can see with French eyes, 
And then we shall like the Embargo. 


“ A French privateer 
Can have nothing to fear; 
She may load and may here or may there go, 
Their friendship is such, 
And we love them so much, 
We let them slip through the Embargo. 


“ Our ships all in motion, 
Once whiten’d the ocean, 
They sail’d and return’d with a cargo; 
Now doom’d to decay, 
They have fallen a prey 
To Jefferson, worms and Embargo.” 


An editorial note informs us that the song in which the above 
lines appear was ‘‘composed by Henry Mellen, Esq., of Dover, 
and sung at the celebration of the 4th July,’’ to the tune, 
‘Come let us prepare.”’ 

If Jefferson did not himself make the scrap-book in question, 
it must have been made for him and presented to him by some 
friend. It is easily conceivable that a friend might have in- 
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cluded in his clippings for such a purpose the above lines, being 
confident that Jefferson would enjoy the humor of them; but in 
another selection occurs the expression, dets¢ dase, among others 
of similar tenor, with evident reference to Jefferson; and it is 
hardly reasonable that a friend making a gift-book for the Presi- 
dent would have ventured to include in it such opprobrious 
lines. If, therefore, additional proof were needed to convince 
us that the book is Jefferson’s own work, it might be found here. 

The Embargo and the the conditions it produced may aid us 
in determining why such a miscellaneous collection of paper, as 
already remarked upon, was used in constructing the volume. 
Paper, under the most favorable circumstances, was doubtless 
much more expensive at the beginning of last century than it is 
now. When newspapers were frequently delayed several weeks 
in their appearance, owing to the lack of paper; and when, in 
prospect of a paper famine, touching appeals in bold-face type 
were made to the ‘‘fair dames and maidens,’’ respectfully begging 
the privilege of purchasing their worn-out frocks, petticoats, and 
such other discarded raiment as might contribute to the ‘‘compo- 
sition of paper,’’ indicating when the ragman would call to make 
collections, people at large, and even the Chief Executive of the 
nation, must have been in a position to appreciate the value of 
the finished product. At best, the industry of paper manufac- 
ture was only in its infancy in America; hence, the various 
disabilities placed upon international trade, crowned by the 
paralyzing Embargo, rapidly reduced the supply and elevated 
the price of paper, as of many other things. But it was doubt- 
less more than high prices and habitual frugality that caused 
Jefferson to be so economical in his use of paper. Inasmuch 
as he was the one mainly responsible for the Embargo, he 
perhaps felt that he ought to set a worthy example to the 
people at large, and thus urge them to make the best of the 
situation. It was a method of using to double advantage, if not 
of actually developing, home resources. 

Next after the group of pieces on the Embargo we find more 
lyrics on Freedom, Liberty, Columbia, and the Fourth of July, 
with some on Peace and the Constitution. Then follow a mis- 
cellaneous lot, some humorous, some serious. Next in order 
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come eight Irish songs and poems; another miscellaneous lot; 
and then a number of compositions strongly marked by pathos: 
“The Emigrant’s Grave;’’ ‘‘The Weeping Mother;’’ ‘‘The 
Exile of Erin;’’ ‘‘The Tear;’’ and ‘‘The Pilgrim.’’ After 
other miscellaneous pieces there may be found a series of ten or 
more elegies; and following these is a sundry succession of 
compositions that close the volume. 

Many of the clippings in the volume as a whole, as proved 
by occasional dates that appear upon them, were collected 
toward the latter part of Jefferson’s second term as President. 
The several pieces on the Embargo were necessarily obtained 
after December 22, 1807. That some of the pieces found near 
the end of the collection were gathered toward the close of the 
long period of public service, we may well conclude from a study 
of their character — their headings, indeed, in certain instances. 
Here and there among the last miscellaneous group are to be 
seen the following titles: ‘‘To My Armchair;’’ ‘“‘The Happy 
Fireside ;’’ ‘‘The Pleasure of Retirement;’’ and ‘‘Home.’’ The 
scene was soon to change from the forum to the farm, and the 
aging statesman was happy in the prospect. The red fields of 
Albemarle and the home upon the little mountain were rising 
more and more frequently before the eye of his musings, and he 
was growing anxious to hasten to them. The pastoral spirit 
was calling, and Arcady was at hand. 

Jefferson’s bent for method and system is illustrated not only 
by the obvious attempt, just indicated, to classify his scrap- 
book clippings, but also by the exact care with which they are 
joined together and pasted upon the pages. Much ingenuity is 
occasionally shown in arranging a piece that is printed on both 
sides, so that no part of the poem will be obscured. His inter- 
est in subjects that are scientific and practical rather than 
poetical is also illustrated. For example, there are one or two 
pieces on ‘‘Science;’’ there is one on an eclipse of the sun; 
there is an ‘‘Ode on Potatoes;’’ and, as we might expect, there 
is a poem on ‘‘Paper.’’ The last is credited to Benjamin 
Franklin ;? and in it different sorts of men and women are com- 





*See Griswold, Poets and Poetry of America, p. 23. 
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pared to different sorts of paper: The fop to gilt paper; work- 
men to copy-paper; misers to brown paper; the spendthrift to 
sinking-paper; the demagogue to fool’s-cap; the ‘‘hasty gentle- 
man’’ to touch-paper; the innocent maid to white paper; the 
good great man to royal paper; and the poet to waste paper. 
Yet most of the compositions selected are on themes that lend 
themselves readily and more or less effectively to poetic 
expression. 

Several of the pieces in the collection are translations from 
the German; and there are one or more each from the Italian, 
the Persian, the Latin, the Greek, and the French. There are 
not enough from any one of these languages to attract special 
notice; but the number of poems relating to Ireland and the 
Irish is so large that the reader can hardly escape the conclusion 
that the Emerald Isle and its people found in Jefferson a 
keen and abiding sympathy. There are no less than eighteen 
compositions on Ireland and the people of Ireland; and in addi- 
tion to these there are ten poems by Thomas Moore, the Irish 
poet. Moore, while holding a British Government post in 
Bermuda, had but recently (1804) traveled in the United States; 
and although he complained most bitterly of the President’s 
apparent indifference to him,’ his visit did much, no doubt, to 
revive or establish his reputation in the districts through which 
he passed. His Amacreon had appeared in 1800, and the 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore the year following; and in 
spite of his strictures upon the President and his outspoken con- 
tempt for America in general, there was evidently a sort of 
craze in the country for Moore and his writings. This fact is 
shown sufficiently by the press clippings in Jefferson’s col- 
lection. Moore is spoken of as ‘‘The Translator of Anacreon;”’ 
one of the miscellaneous effusions is signed ‘‘Anacreon;’’ three 
others are called ‘‘Anacreontics;’’ and three of the songs are to 
be sung to the tune of ‘‘Anacreon in Heaven.’’ 

When, about the year 1814, Moore’s /rish Melodies ap- 
peared in the United States, Jefferson developed a great liking 
for them. ‘‘Why,”’’ said he, when the book was first put into 





8See Randall’s Life of Jefferson, Vol. III, pp. 115-119. 
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his hands, ‘‘this is the little man who satirized meso!’’ Butas 
he read along he presently exclaimed, ‘‘He zs a poet after all,’’ 
and from that time forward Moore and Burns were familiarly 
read while Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others were 
neglected. 

But it is evident that in 1807 and thereabouts Jefferson’s 
concern for the Irish and their trials must have had a more 
direct and comprehensive basis than his brief acquaintance in 
1804 with the perfumed young official of the British Govern- 
ment. The eighteen songs of Erin, as already indicated, are 
not credited to Moore. Some are old Irish ballads, and others 
were then new compositions dealing with the current troubles in 
Ireland or with the sufferings of Irish exiles in distant lands. 
All struggles for liberty and the hardships resulting from the 
failure of such struggles found a ready response at all times in 
Jefferson’s nature; and the sorrows of the Irish patriots affected 
him deeply. The Wexford rising of 1798, the defeat of the in- 
surgents at Vinegar Hill, and the consequent reign of terror, 
followed in 1803 by Emmet’s outbreak, its easy suppression, and 
the speedy execution of the gifted leader, must have seemed to 
the great apostle of human liberties like what the history of his 
own people might have been a few years earlier if fate had 
denied them victory. Besides, these unfortunate heroes were 
the sons of Fingal and Ossian. His large collection of Irish 
poems not only shows his own personal interest in the Irish 
people, but also affords evidence that the periodicals of the time 
were directing public attention in great measure towards the 
same people. 

The ten pieces credited to ‘‘Thomas Moore, Esq., the cele- 
‘brated translator of Anacreon, etc.,’’ are the following: ‘‘Ode 
Upon Morning;’’ ‘‘Lines to a young lady;’’ ‘‘To the Invisible 
Girl;’’ ‘“‘Strange Feelings;’’ ‘‘Song;’’ Antiphonal song; ‘‘Ron- 
deau;’’ ‘‘Stanzas;’’ ‘‘A Ballad;’’ and ‘‘A Ballad.’’ The last 
was written at Norfolk, Virginia, and deals with a tragic romance 
of the Dismal Swamp. 

Most of the other pieces in the collection, taken as a whole, 
are anonymous; but occasionally the names of the authors are 
given, and now and then one finds a name that is still familiar. 
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There are two pieces by Joel Barlow. One is an extract from 
the Columbiad,; the other is a composition on the ‘‘Discov- 
eries of Captain Lewis’’ (or the Lewis and Clark expedition 
across the Rocky Mountains). One lyric, ‘‘The Land of Love 
and Liberty,’’ is by Thomas Paine; two pieces were written by 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr.; and one piece, ‘‘The Fowler,’’ is the 
work of James Montgomery. Two ‘‘Odes,’’ the one on King 
George III, already mentioned, and another for the year 1801, 
were composed by ‘‘Henry James Pye, esq., Poet Laureat.”’ 
There is one poem by Burns, the gem, ‘‘To Mary in Heaven;’’ 
and there are three by Southey: ‘‘Woman!”’ ‘“‘The Death of 
Wallace;’’ and ‘‘The Battle of Blenheim.’’ 

If Jefferson had indicated in each case the name of the 
particular paper from which each clipping was taken, with the 
date of the issue, he would have added a value to his work that 
he could hardly have estimated at the time. This, however, he 
did not do. Many of the pieces had been reprinted from other 
periodicals, as is indicated by the frequent prefixed statement, 


” 


eo | eee Occasionally that form is varied by 
this ome: “For the ......... ’* In such cases it seems fair 
to conclude that we have given the name of the paper from 
which Jefferson made the clipping. Poems are found among 
the reprinted pieces from at least thirty different papers, 
American and English; and it is possible, by the method just 
indicated, to identify at least sixteen of the periodicals from 
which the clippings were actually made by Jefferson. 

The publications from which verses were most frequently 
copied were the Port Folio, the American Citizen, the Political 
Observatory, the Boston Gazette, the Aurora, the Evening Post, 
the Zrenton True American, and the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser ; others from which one or more pieces had been reprinted 
may be catalogued as follows: 


London Courier ,; 

The Hornet (“A Democratic paper, published at 
Fredericktown, Maryland ” ); 

Maryland Journal; 

Norfolk Herald; 

The Chronicle; 

The Balance ; 
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True American; 

National Intelligencer ; 
St. James Chronicle ; 
London Sporting Magazine ; 
Newburyport Herald; 
Farmer's Register ; 
Literary Mirror ; 
Public Advertiser ; 
Virginia Argus ; 

The Repertory ; 
Monthly Anthology ; 
Providence Phenix ; 
Providence Gazette; 
Salem Register ; 
Connecticut Gazette. 





Amidst ephemeral verse from forgotten newspapers it appears 
strange to come across the following stanza from old Thomas 
Sackville’s Mirror for Magistrates (1559), a poem on the fall 
of princes: 


“ What doth avail to have a princely place, 

A name of honour, and a high degree ; 

To come by kindred of a noble race, 

Except we princely, worthy, noble be! 
: The fruit declares the goodness of the tree. 
Do brag no more of birth, or lineage then; 
For virtue, grace and manners make the man.” 





But the fine democratic flavor of the lines seems to have been 
greatly relished by the Sage of Monticello, as is evident from 
the pencilled note on the margin, probably by Jefferson's own 
hand, ‘‘As good now as when it was written.’”’ 

The periodicals most frequently clipped were the Long /sland 
Weekly Intelligencer, the Enquirer, and the Staunton Eagle. 
Among the other papers from which clippings were made, it is 
possible to identify the following: 





Western American ; 
Virginia Argus ; 
The Journal ; 

Scioto Gazette ; 
Kentucky Gazette ; 
Pittsfield Sun; 
The Whig; 

The Advocate ; 
National A-gis ; 
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True Republican ; 
Orleans Gazette ; 

The Informant; 
Pennsylvania Herald. 


These catalogues may be of interest not only in showing the 
wide range of Jefferson’s reading in periodical ‘‘literature,’’ but 
also in preserving the names of a considerable number of papers 
now deceased. Only a few of these publications of a century 
ago have remained unto the present in vigorous life. 

The value of this collection of poems, judged by approved 
literary standards, is perhaps not very high, though, as we have 
seen, there are a number of individual pieces of excellent quality. 
Judged by the ordinary standards of newspaper verse of a hun- 
dred years ago, or by the standards of the same class of verse 
of the present day, it is certainly above the average. This 
simply means, of course, that Jefferson was in some meas- 
ure discriminating in his selections; that he chose what he 
regarded as the best, while discarding what he thought un- 
worthy of a place in his collection. It is apparent, however, 
that he was guided in many cases by political sentiments and 
the practical interests of industrial and commercial life; yet it 
must be evident to even the casual reader that many of the 
pieces chosen were selected for qualities that are purely or 
chiefly literary. Therein is confirmation of the fact that Jeffer- 
son had the poetic spirit and feeling in considerable measure, 
and that his poetical tastes were not only keen but also in some 
degree cultivated. 

Along with this manifestation of a taste and love for poetry, 
we find revealed many other qualities of the man — some already 
well known, others less familiar. From a study of the volume 
under consideration it is easy to see what were the objects of 
his ruling passions: liberty, freedom, country. He loved to 
have his name linked with that of liberty, as more than one of 
these poems shows. Some of his selections indicate that he 
was not without a feeling of vanity; yet his interest was as wide 
as human life, and his magnanimity is remarkable. Reference 
has already been made to the ode celebrating the birthday of 
King George III, invoking for the old monarch longer life and 
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happiness, and the doggerel aimed at Jefferson himself as ‘‘deist 
base’ and as a supporter of the hated Embargo. These pieces 
and others of kindred sorts were collected and pasted in the 
book as carefully as any others. Especially notable are some 
verses on General Hamilton, reprinted from the American 
Citizen: 
Watfted by our nation’s sigh, 
Thy soul is gone to realms above, 


To meet its Washington on high, 
Kindred souls! pure as the dove. 


Behold the patriot’s bosom burning, 
The virgin’s tears descend for thee ; 

Columbia’s sons indignant mourning 
The soldier of humanity. 


Our empire’s union’s great defender, 
Lies mouldering in the silent tomb ; 

Its foes will now strive hard to rend her ; 
Uncertain is our nation’s doom! 


Great Hamilton! thy country’s story 
To latest time will clearly prove, 

How great thy worth and martial glory, 
Embalm’d with all Columbia’s love. 


Whether or not Jefferson loved Hamilton as a man, he did 
not agree with his political views, as is well understood. He 
was suspicious of too strong a “‘union;’’ and ‘‘empire’’ was a 
bane of his waking thoughts. Even if he and Hamilton had 
been friendly rivals in the same political party, a narrow sort of 
vanity might have caused him to resent such unmeasured praise 
of the other. It must have required some magnanimity in the 
real sense of the term to enable him to give this decided recog- 
nition to the popularity of his chief opponent. It should be 
observed, moreover, that this recognition was not given on a 
public rostrum, with a flourish of trumpets, but in the privacy 
of the scholar’s study, and in a form that was intended for few 
eyes besides his own. 

Many of the poems under review have a rollicking humor, and 
not a few are charged with pathos. A tender sentiment for the 
fair sex is more than once in evidence; and intemperance, in 
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the forms of drunkenness and dissoluteness, is decried. Love 
of peace determined the selection of many of the numbers, yet 
at the same time outspoken arraignments of the enemies of the 
country are also given a place. There is manifested a decided 
regard for morals and religion. If we are not justified in say- 
ing that certain pieces show Jefferson as having a religious 
nature, we must at Jeast be permitted to say that he had 
reached a stage of life when he felt an occasional if not a fre- 
quent concern for the future. One of his selections is entitled 
‘‘The Mansion of Rest,’’ in which the soul of man, after trying 
in a vain hope to realize the promises of flattery, fancy, the 
siren voice, friendship, pleasure, and prudence, at last finds 
consolation in religion: 
She [Prudence] spoke, and half vanish’d in air ; 
For she saw mild Religion appear, 
With a smile that would banish Despair, 
And dry up the penitent’s tear ; 
Doubts and fears from my bosom were driven, 
As, pressing the cross to her breast, 
And pointing serenely to Heaven, 
She shew’d me the Mansion of Rest. 

Another piece in the collection deals with theology of Sweden- 
borg; and some of the things in it that probably attracted 
Jefferson to it are the unity of God; the power of love; order; 
and truth. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to anticipate the possible charge 
that this essay has not been kept strictly within the limits pre- 
scribed by the heading. So far as known, nothing has hitherto 
been written or published concerning the collection of poems 
herein discussed, and therefore the liberty has been taken of 
describing it somewhat in detail, not only because it shows Jeffer- 
son’s tastes and character, but also because it preserves in com- 
pendious form certain facts that may be worth while, pertaining 
to his methods of work, his habits, and the times in which he 
lived. Neither this paper nor the ancient volume itself should 
be taken as sufficient ground for declaring Jefferson a poet in 
any serious respect; yet either ought to prove that he had a 
decided instinct for poetry, and that his poetic taste was by no 
means uncultivated. The choice of most of the verses he has 
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preserved for us was determined by the ruling passions of his 
soul: Liberty and national freedom; a few may have been chosen 
because of personal vanity; more were perhaps selected because 
of a wholesome magnanimity and world-wide vision; but some, 
and these a choice number, were treasured up because they 
imaged forth in forms of beauty the offspring of the singing 
heart, and his heart made answer. 


Joun W. Way-anp. 


State Normal School, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 














THE AMERICAN WOMAN PERIL 
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Incredibly the most potent of the factors conducing to that 
demoralization of the feminine character which is becoming 
more and more the ‘‘note’’ of American life is the circumstance 
that Woman has so long been the national religion. The 
American faith in Woman, though in no respect more egregious 
than any other form of superstition, has bred a fanaticism so 
primitive that an impeachment of the divinity entails some per- 
sonal risk. This has deterred even the boldest of those who, 
while well aware of the national disaster implicit in American 
Woman worship, have deprecated all frontal attack upon the 
peril. Their motive has been akin to that of Socrates who, 
while teaching his pupils that the gods of Greece were the vain- 
est delusion, urged them to manifest no lack of respect for Zeus 
and Minerva. Those wise Americans who well perceive the 
vastness of the scale upon which Woman has developed into our 
most native sham, lay stress upon the futility of all efforts to 





expose her. 

For great is Diana of the Ephesians. We have all heard of 
that Demetrius, the silversmith, who made silver shrines for 
Diana which brought no small gain unto the craftsmen. These 
did Demetrius call together with the workmen of like occupa- 
tion, warning them that the great goddess was in peril of falling 
into contempt and the magnificence of her whom the world 
worshipped threatened with decay. And the whole city was 
filled with confusion. Yet Ephesus was no more sacred to her 
goddess than is our republic dedicated to Woman and the voice 
lifted to impeach her is drowned in a wrathful chorus of the 
American equivalent for the aspiration: ‘‘Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians!”’ 

It is doubtless true that the man who is vehement in denun- 
ciation of woman has been prejudiced by experience of the sex, 
but it is less sharply realized that the man who speaks with | 
enthusiasm of woman has been biased by his experience like- 
wise. He who, blessed by a virtuous mother or a faithful wife, 
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and loved by sweet sisters, turns out an optimist on the theme 
of Woman, is no less mistaken in generalizing from his personal 
experience than is the crabbed misogynist cursing a whole sex 
because the maid he loved proved faithless. A process of 
feminization so far-reaching as that which menaces American 
institutions to-day should be studied in the scientific spirit 
of a Thomson investigating the conductivity of electricity 
through gases. 

The crucial aspects of the feminization now sapping the 
national energies are the sovereignty of woman in the home and 
her favored position as the pet of the law. It is the experience 
of our race, coordinated in the history of the past four thousand 
years, that whenever and wherever and whatever woman domi- 
nates she disintegrates. She has, for example, disintegrated 
the Christian church in whichever of its branches the decisive 
influence is wielded by women. Decay of the church is pro- 
gressive to just the extent that subordination of the female is 
neglected by it. To be sure, there are some branches of the 
Christian church possessed of a primitive vigor. They owe 
their strength to the circumstance of their domination by men. 
It is only among those Christian sects which have been invaded 
to an extent jeopardizing the masculine ascendancy that we see 
the process of disintegration and decay conspicuous. And 
solely for the reason that in the American home Woman domi- 
nates are we called upon to wonder at the completeness with 
which the American home lapses and is scattered. The most 
vigorous department of the national life, the domain of busi- 
ness, is conspicuous for its subordination of Woman to the 
authority and direction of the masculine mind. There is no 
trifling, in business, with the principle of that subordination of 
the female to the male which informs the New Testament as 
pervasively as it informs business. Hence it may be affirmed 
that the commercial life of the United States is the most 
Christianized, in the Pauline sense, of all the forms of American 
activity, and for this very reason it is the most brilliantly suc- 
cessful. The inexorable penalty, were woman permitted to 
sway business as she sways the church and the home, would be 
so extremely serious that the American man simply dare not 
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carry the national superstition regarding Woman into the 
counting room. There his rightful mastery of her vindicates 
the principle laid down in the epistle to the Ephesians. 

The integration of the American home, accordingly, is to be 
effected only in harmony with that Christian principle of 
woman’s subordination to man which imparts energy and 
efficiency to business. The subjection of women in business is 
founded upon nature, in man’s superiority as regards those 
traits which enable and entitle a human being to command. 
No one can contemplate the phenomena of business adminis- 
tration without realizing its Pauline character in the New 
Testament sense. In the office, in the factory, in the depart- 
ment store, in the counting house, the man, so far as he has 
administrative efficiency, is there because of his qualifications 
to command woman in that sphere. Therein is he the image 
and glory of God. This superiority of the male, based upon 
nature, outlined in the New Testament, and vindicated by his- 
tory, could never be disregarded in American business life 
without destroying our trade, contracting all credit, and reduc- 
ing the strongest commercial establishments to bankruptcy. 
The catastrophe of feminization has occurred to the home in 
America as it has occurred to the church. The home is 
de-Christianized because woman is sovereign there, precisely as 
business is Christianized because of its subjection of Woman. 

Inevitably, therefore, that feminine restlessness which takes 
the form, just now, of the agitation to confer the franchise upon 
women, is anti-Christian. As so numerous an element among 
those feminizers of the polls, whose success would lower the 
level of our public life to that of the disintegrating American 
home, profess themselves Christian, it is essential to set forth 
here the New Testament theory of marriage so far as it has 
found expression in the writings of the commentators. The 
best elucidation is perhaps that of the distinguished Presby- 
terian divine, the late Doctor Charles Hodge, sometime pro- 
fessor in the theological seminary at Princeton. His exposition 
of the practical Christian marriage is not only brief but is based 
upon a collation of the commentators from the period of the 
patristic writers. 
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The highest social duty of the husband, notes Doctor Hodge, 
is love for the wife. ‘‘The greatest social crime next to 
murder,’’ he proceeds, in his commentary on Ephesians — the 
epistle which bears directly upon the Christian home — is ‘‘to 
seduce the affections of a wife from her husband or of a husband 
from his wife.’’ The next words merit careful consideration 
from the standpoint of American man involved as he is in the 
most dangerous conspiracy of feminization since the age 
of Pericles: 


“One of the greatest evils which civil authorities 
can inflict on society is the dissolution of the marriage 
contract (so far as it is a civil contract, for further the 
civil authorities can not go) on other than scriptural 
grounds. The same remark may be made in reference 
to all laws which tend to make those two whom God has 
pronounced one, by giving to the wife the right to 
carry on business, contract debts, hold property, sue 
and be sued in her own name. This is attempting to 
correct one class of evils at the cost of incurring others 
a hundredfold greater.’’ 


And though, no doubt, there is a copy of the New Testament 
in every American home, it may save time to transcribe in this 
place the words of the Apostle upon which this commentator 
bases his remark: They are from the fifth chapter of the 
epistle to the Ephesians: 


‘‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord. 

‘‘For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the church: and he is the saviour 


of the body. 
‘*Therefore, as the church is the subject unto Christ 
so let the wives be to their own husbands in every- 


thing.”’ 


Nothing could be less relevant as a retort to all this than the 
dogmatic observation, reiterated with such emphasis just now 
by feminizers of all things American, that the New Testament 
is a repository of more or less exploded superstitions. It may 
be so. Jesus Christ may have been, as Shelley says, an am- 
bitious man who aspired to the throne of Judea. Perhaps he 
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was the incarnate Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 
The Apostle Paul may have been a pornographic degenerate. 
He may have been, on the other hand, a great spiritual genius 
who recognized the unfettered wisdom of the Divine Omnip- 
otence. In either contingency, the Christian doctrine of the 
relation of man to woman is contained in the New Testament 
as a whole, precisely as the Homeric theory of the relations 
between the gods on Olympus is contained in the //azd and 
Odyssey taken together. Only a feminine intellect could ever 
deem itself Christian in the New Testament sense while reject- 
ing the fundamental moral of Christianity in its New Testa- 
ment sense. 

Now, the moral of the New Testament as a whole is the sub- 
jection of woman to man. The American who places woman 
upon a pedestal and worships her as a being above and superior 
to himself can never be a follower of Jesus Christ. It is from 
this point of view that the American faith in woman becomes 
an idolatry no less pagan than the worship of Diana by the 
Ephesians. Its practical effect has been the spoliation of man, 
by statute, of his spiritual heritage as a Christian. Such a 
view of this mystery, as the New Testament terms it, may be 
bigoted and narrow, but it must not be overlooked that in a free 
nation one citizen has the same right to a bigoted and narrow 
interpretation of his relation to the Divine Omnipotence that the 
agnostic has to his own liberal and broad judgment of what he 
deems truth. The present state of the law, in so far as it 
relates to marriage, violates the freedom of conscience of 
Christians by making woman in her marital relations the pet 
ot the courts. 

What makes this discrimination in favor of one sex the more 
grievous is the moral] inferiority of woman to man. The moral 
superiority of the male is evidenced in his consistent refusal to 
marry the woman whom he knows to be unchaste. No doubt, 
there are exceptions, but they prove the rule. Woman, on the 
other hand, has never refused to espouse a male simply because 
of his irregularities in the matter of the fundamental moral 
relation. Even those men who have been most conspicuous 
for their advocacy of revolutionary and subversive marital rela- 
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tions will be found strict in their application to the woman they 
espouse of the traditional ethics. The explanation is to be 
found in woman’s less sensitively organized moral constitu- 
tion. 

The moral inferiority of woman to man is the product of the 
intellectual difference between the masculine intellect and the 
feminine intellect. Woman is incapable of faith in the sense 
of the term employed by Jesus when he said: ‘‘If he have faith 
and doubt not.’’ The mind of woman is of the type styled 
‘‘memory mind.’’ She can learn languages readily, as a rule. 
It is easy for her to accumulate in her head historical data and 
the facts of physics. But her intellect is not creative She 
makes no luminous generalizations. Hence the act of faith in 
a woman implies and involves no such tremendous intellectual 
surrender as that made by man when, in the spirit of reverent hu- 
mility, he exclaims: ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God!’’ Hence the feminine type of Christianity is invariably 
less adequate than the masculine type. Since there is no 
respect in which man does not excel woman intellectually, it 
follows that his acceptance of the teachings of Christ is an act 
of greater humility than is hers. He has more to yield in the 
respect of pride of intellect. The creative and original elements 
of mind are absent from her faith and she can never, in conse- 
quence, be as sublimely Christian as man. ‘The female intel- 
lect is never scientific. 

Inferences based upon the notion that women have been com- 
petent physicists, competent biologists, competent physicians, 
and competent educators are due solely to the fallacy, exploited 
by feminizers of American institutions, that females have 
achieved triumphs in laboratories or in the dissecting room. 
There could be no better evidence than this delusion affords of 
the confusion of intellectual values throughout this republic as 
a result of the convention of ‘‘chivalry.’’ Let it be granted 
that women are, in details, more accurate in recording observa- 
tions than are men. They can never do more than assist in 
experimentation. Whatever results ensue from the cooperation 
of women with eminent men of science are ascribed to the 
ladies out of courtesy. The fame of Madame Curie, associated 
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with investigations of radio-activity, is so pertinent as to merit 
a few words. 

It was to that subtlest of all minds ever dedicated to the 
problems of physics, the late Henri Becquerel, that the world is 
indebted for the momentous discovery of radio-activity. The 
whole scientific world has heard again and again how, by first 
covering a photographic plate with black paper, over which he 
had placed a salt of uranium excited by direct sunlight, Bec- 
querel succeeded in securing an impression upon the plate. It 
once happened that this primitive apparatus was deprived of 
access to sunlight. The deprivation made no difference in the 
effect. It became a matter of crucial import to detect the source 
of this phenomenon. It was a piece of detective work. Chris- 
topher Columbus had pointed the way to the new world. Noth- 
ing was easier than to follow it. Becquerel had exploited the 
prior discovery of Rontgen. Rutherford extended the results 
of Becquerel. Their verification in Great Britain proceeded 
simultaneously with the quest of the emanation from other 
bodies. Pierre Curie, the eminent French physicist, perfected 
what is called technically a ‘‘quartz-piezo-electrical method’’ of 
setting to work, thanks to which — with the facilities afforded 
by Becquerel’s original discovery — polonium first and radium 
next were, as the technical term is, ‘‘isolated.’” Thus did the 
work of looking for the laboratory needle in the haystack of 
physics —a mere finding of what someone else had proved to 
be there — take rank as one of the fundamental achievements in 
science, simply because a woman had helped the pioneers. Had 
Christopher Columbus taken his wife aboard when he set sail 
from Palos in 1492, our feminizers would to-day, no doubt, be 
insisting that America was discovered by a woman —a claim 
scarcely less absurd than the elevation of Madame Curie’s 
laboratory readings to the rank of Becquerel’s glorious 
achievement. 

No whit less misleading than the error of the feminizer who, 
for purposes of agitation, exploits Madame Curie, is the de- 
lusion propagated with reference to the woman mathematician, 
Sonya Kovalevsky. It seems odd, in truth, that Sonya 
Kovalevsky did so little in mathematics until we reflect 
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that, being a woman, she could not be expected to invent 
a calculus. Her achievement lay in the absorption of the ideas 
of other mathematicians. Never in her whole career did 
Sonya Kovalevsky exploit mathematics in the solution of a 
single practical physical problem. The utmost that can be 
claimed for her is an absorption of mathematics as distinguished 
from the extension of its domain through original discovery. 
But any ordinary woman could repeat the process, even without 
a competent instructor, by applying herself to study under con- 
ditions permitting the indispensable concentration. 

Woman astronomers may be classed with woman mathema- 
ticians and woman physicists. Much ado is made about their 
results by feminizers who take advantage of the popular ignor- 
ance of the state of the sciences just now. Evidence is not 
wanting that the whole theory of natural selection, as set forth 
by the so-called ‘‘neo-Darwinians,’’ may have to be revised in 
the light of the facts adduced by the so-called ‘‘neo-Lamarck- 
ians.’’ The attitude taken up by the antagonist forces in the 
fierce controversy now raging in the opposite wings of the evo- 
lutionary party is mutually so irreconcilable that they no longer 
occupy any common ground. The one certain outcome of the 
debate is that adequate proofs of the Darwinian hypothesis of 
natural selection have still to be supplied. Yet the feminizers 
of American life, and more particularly those feminizers of the 
polls who seek to confer the franchise upon women, harp upon 
the idea that the female was in some remote past a dominant 
factor in organic life. It may be so. The thing has to %e 
proved. It is a hypothesis based upon one application of the 
theory of natural selection. The lay public, misled by femin- 
ized ‘‘science,’’ infers that Darwinian natural selection is an 
accepted fact in every specialized field of knowledge from 
biology to physics. Nothing analogous to the prevailing con- 
fusion of intellectual values caused by the feminist movement 
has been witnessed in history since the Renaissance. 

Woman’s invasion of the field of culture is attended with 
phenomena that readily account for this disintegration. There 
happens in the intellectual field precisely that pioneering order 
of events attending the subjugation of the wilderness to the 
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needs of civilization. The primeval forest of ignorance is first 
penetrated by the male intellect. The axe of investigation is 
applied to the tree of error until a clearing of ascertained fact 
has been made. The temple of learning is planned and built 
until, made ready for the occupation of woman, its treasures are 
at her disposal. She wanders among them with the uncritical 
delight of childhood, imagining that because she can see every- 
thing therefore she understands everything. Such has been the 
history of woman’s conquest of the classical studies. Woman 
to-day can learn Greek and Latin with ease. The cultural value 
of the dead languages was inaccessible before the Renaissance 
until the scholars of Italy had rediscovered Greek and Latin 
grammar and explored the mysteries locked up in Aristotle and 
Lucretius. Gradually the mass of knowledge accumulated. 
The Italians of the later middle ages laid the foundations of 
classical philology, a science finding its best expression among 
Anglo-Saxons, perhaps, in the scholar Porson. To-day, facilities 
for the study of the Greek tragedians and the Latin poets are so 
ample that even a girl of fifteen might produce an intelligent 
commentary upon the text of Euripides. That is why the 
strongest men among our educators turn from the field of the 
classics as a domain now fitted for the ‘‘memory mind’’ of 
woman. The original research work has been done. Woman, 
finding the field fitted for her by masculine pioneers, labors 
under the natural delusion that she has progressed intellec- 
tually because she feels at home in the classics. The classics 
have been brought down to her level, as a matter of fact, for she 
never could have risen to their height when Leo X sat on the 
papal throne. They were still above her and beyond her. 

It is only because the stern and imperative work of the world 
is above Woman and beyond her that her subjection to man 
seems more acute in certain eras of the historical period than in 
others. In rude states of society woman may possibly be found 
upon a plane of equality with man so far as savage and prehistoric 
conditions can afford such a plane. Savage and prehistoric con- 
ditions do not facilitate the great intellectual, material, and moral 
conquests of the field of human experience which render neces- 
sary the subjection of women. Were the disintegrating and 
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inferior female intelligence allowed full sway when man is 
founding social systems, organizing conquests, or revolutionizing 
governments, there could be no achievement whatever. Hence, 
when it devolved upon Sparta to rear the fabrics of her domin- 
ion, the rights of woman received scant respect. In the period ° 
of development which saw the rise of Rome from a position of 
insignificance on the Tiber to the dominion of the world, 
woman’s subjection to man was codified and confirmed by the 
law. The great work of Mahomet was attended by the same 
phenomenon. Every great crisis in the life of a nation proceeds 
from its critical phase onward to a solution only if and when 
woman is relegated to a subordinate state. Woman, for ex- 
ample, did nothing constructive in any phase of the Reformation. 
She saw the Renaissance develop, as it were, outside of herself. 
Woman contributed only by effacing herself to the success of 
the English revolution of 1688. She was a cipher in the fram- 
ing of the constitution of the United States. She has been 
conspicuous by her absence throughout the whole process of the 
development of new markets. The first step in the creative 
processes of existence is the subjection of woman to man. 
Otherwise, by her interference with his productiveness, she 
would limit and defeat it. Such, from the standpoint of the 
philosophy of history, is the significance of that subjection of 
women against which the feminizers of America so unscien- 
tifically protest. If, then, the first human society was in form 
a matriarchate it establishes the fact of woman’s inferiority to 
man. Were she his superior, she would have retained her 
supremacy instead of permitting it to be wrested from her. To 
put this truth in Darwinian phraseology, the equality of woman 
with man could have had no function to perform in the evolu- 
tion of society or else it would have persisted. 

The subjection of woman to man, on the other hand, had a 
most important function to perform in the evolution of society. 
It eased man of the burden of woman’s disintegrating poten- 
tiality during the growth of the arts, the sciences, the religions, 
and the governments. Had the women not been kept in their 
places, civilization could not have matured. Since the female 
mind is neither constructive, nor synthetic, nor inventive, nor 
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productive, it was out of the question to utilize it in any form 
in the establishment of the bases, the institutions, and the 
morals of civilized mankind. The feminizers often retort that 
had woman made civilization, she could not have achieved 
results worse than those of man. The reply is that the female 
mind could have achieved no results at all. The choice 
between doing a thing well or ill does not enter into the case. 
So abysmal is the chasm k-etween the disintegrating mind of 
woman and the integrating mind of man that the choice is really 
between doing a thing and leaving it absolutely undreamed of, 
unimagined, unsuspected. 

Since, then, progress is the fruit of the masculine intellect 
working coéperatively in council, it became essential to limit 
the disintegrating potentiality of woman. Otherwise man’s 
efficiency would have been neutralized by the destruction of his 
creative results. Only because man’s efficiency is thereby un- 
fettered, do we enforce the provisions of such laws, for instance, 
as make over to the husband the services of the wife in and 
about the household. In the interest of human efficiency, 
again, a wife cannot make a binding contract with her husband 
to pay her for services within or without the household. In 
countless other ways it is found necessary, in the interests of 
civilization, to keep man efficient by limiting the disintegrating 
potentiality of woman as respects the rights of property, the 
rights of guardianship over children, and the rights of suffrage. 
The fallacy that women can be companions to men is based 
upon a feminine misreading of life. Woman, at her best, is 
the ministering angel of man. In our land she is to-day his 
spoiled child. 

As the spoiled child of the higher educational system of the 
state, the spoiled child of the church, and the spoiled child of 
the law, the American woman of this twentieth century is in 
reality a reincarnation of Marie Antoinette — Marie Antoinette 
in her charm and moral irresponsibility, Marie Antoinette in 
her refusal to abide by the divine law of the subjection of the 
wife to her lord, Marie Antoinette in the precipitancy with 
which she is bringing a thousand shames upon her home and 
her husband and her native country. The American husband 
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of this twentieth century, in his vacillation where his wife is 
concerned, is Louis XVI—Louis XVI in his surrender of 
domestic sovereignty, Louis XVI in his yielding, at a wife’s 
dictation, to what sound judgment and moral sense condemn. 
The American home of this twentieth century is Versailles, all 
over again — that Versailles in which, between the years 1778 
and 1792, was enacted a domestic tragedy known to history as 
the French Revolution but which, in reality, was so impressive 
an object lesson to the world upon the whole theme of woman. 

The moral of the French Revolution for the American man is 
to be read in its vindication of the precept of the fifth chapter of 
Ephesians: ‘‘Wives, submit yourselves uuto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord.’’ It was through her refusal to heed this 
injunction that Marie Antoinette brought the French Revolu- 
tion upon Europe, precisely as by her refusal to obey the same 
behest, Marie Antoinette’s counterpart, the American wife and 
mother, is bringing this republic to failure. Had Marie 
Antoinette accepted marriage in the spirit and in the letter of 
the New Testament, there need have been no Reign of Terror. 
The whole mad catastrophe was an anticipation upon a grand 
scale of what the American wife has made the American home 
upon a mean scale. To comprehend the life of Marie An- 
toinette is to know marriage and divorce as they interplay 
throughout the career of Woman in this republic of the west. 
For Woman here and now, through her refusal to ‘‘submit her- 
self unto her husband as unto the Lord,’’ is bringing upon the 
United States catastrophes not less appalling in their way than 
that which made the streets of Paris red with blood. 

In place of that one Marie Antoinette whose extravagance 
and whose escapades destroyed the House of Bourbon, the 
United States now boasts its Marie Antoinettes in ten thous- 
and disintegrating households. They reign as Queens of 
the Home. Whether it be the Fifth Avenue pile of the newly- 
rich plebeian or the commuter’s home in some fresh suburb of 
a city in the west, Marie Antoinette sits supreme therein. 
Any other pose than that of supremacy would to the American 
woman mean a subserviency altogether abject. ‘‘Wives, sub- 
mit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord.’’ The 
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words have been repeated already, but no man’s time will be 
wasted if he learn them by heart, although Marie Antoinette, 
reincarnate in the American wife, finds them but a jest. She 
soothes herself with the fallacy that in Paul’s time, when the 
oriental ideal dominated life in its domestic respect, the woman 
was dependent upon the man, as if there be a producible 
instance to-day of any woman independent of some man. 

Marie Antoinette, then, finds herself in this incarnation an 
American wife in an American Versailles with an American 
Louis XVI to destroy. 

She destroys him. 

Louis XVI, in his American environment, departs to busi- 
ness daily. Louis XVI is absorbed in the treadmill of the 
office, in the round of the workshop. Louis XVI is easy, good 
tempered, pliable, a man whom his wife despises for the very 
qualities that make him lovable. Marie Antoinette is justified 
in despising her Louis XVI. What the woman craves in the 
man is strength. Louis XVI never displays that. The Ameri- 
can worship of Woman will not permit him. He lacks virility 
in this Versailles of the American home. It is Marie Antoinette 
who reigns, governs, storms, defies, makes scenes. 

All that made Versailles what it was when Louis XVI 
ascended the throne of Bourbon France is present in the atmos- 
phere of the American home to-day. The excitements of card 
parties, theatre parties, house parties, garden parties, bargain 
counters, automobile rides — these are here. Marie Antoinette 
is ever to the fore, the cynosure of all eyes, as one Thomas 
Carlyle phrased it. She has the satisfaction of her jewels, her 
infatuations with men and women, to whom her Louis XVI 
objects in vain. Marie Antoinette is perpetually intervening 
in her husband’s life to inject disaster. 

Marie Antoinette involved herself in the scandal of the 
diamond necklace when, as wife of the Bourbon king, every 
instinct should have pleaded with her better nature for dis- 
cretion. She has no greater discretion in her American 
environment to-day. She has still her scandal of the diamond 
necklace in its modern equivalent of the ‘‘run.’’ Marie An- 
toinette is nowadays a “runner.’’ The ‘‘runner’’ may be 
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defined as that type of wife whom one sees deserting her hus- 
band’s home at the slightest provocation, now to dally in the 
South with the crew on the hotel veranda, again to steam the 
Atlantic with her face fixed upon Rome, Paris, Vienna, London. 
Such is the form of the scandal of the diamond necklace in this 
American twentieth century. It is the American reincarnation 
of Marie Antoinette who hies hither, thither, and yon in quest 
of that perpetual distraction without which her Versailles is 
weariness of the flesh. Her children — the little Dauphin who 
died, then that other little boy whose fate was so dreadful — lie 
suffering upon their beds of pain. Their mother, the Queen of 
the Home, is running hither to London, thither to the hot 
springs, yon to that bridge-whist orgy. It is all a yielding to 
that predilection for escapades which in her unspiritual idleness 
has become a second nature to Marie Antoinette. Louis XVI, 
that easy man again, will not permit a revelation of all the facts 
respecting his wife. It is the feminization skeleton in the 
American closet. He would not suffer the skeleton to be taken 
out of the closet in the Paris of the eighteenth century, and still 
less is he inclined to do so in the republic of the twentieth cen- 
tury. But still is that affair of the diamond necklace destroy- 
ing the reputation of Marie Antoinette, making the man in the 
street see through her inconsequentiality and her sham prestige 
straight to the false, hollow, and empty heart of this vain 
person. In our womanized land the judge signs his decree of 
divorce behind closed doors. He orders all the papers in the 
case sealed. The world knows its Marie Antoinette for all that. 

Marie Antoinette is forever refusing to efface herself. The 
Mirabeau who means the safety of her husband arrives on the 
scene. Mirabeau could have saved Louis XVI, could have kept 
the royal head from the cruelty of the guillotine. Marie 
Antoinette would have none of Mirabeau. She will have none 
of Mirabeau to-day. He is the savior of her home. He in- 
carnates her husband’s occupation, his work in the world. 
Mirabeau is the force which makes for her husband’s efficiency. 
He symbolizes nothing else. Mirabeau finds Marie Antoinette 
across his path. Louis XVI is too weak to keep Marie 
Antoinette in her place, to remind her that the man is the head 
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of the home, that the needs of serious business can never be 
subjected to her personal whim without disaster. 

Mirabeau stands for the reform of the finances of Louis XVI. 
Marie Antoinette hates Mirabeau for that. Reform of the 
finances implies extravagance on the part of Marie Antoinette. 
How the discussion rages in every one of the innumerable Ver- 
sailles from Maine to California. Louis XVI, finding his two 
thousand dollars a year or his six thousand a year insufficient 
for the endless travel of his Marie Antoinette, for the sojourn 
in Florida to rest those tired nerves, or for that inevitable trip 
to Europe, takes refuge behind Mirabeau. Mirabeau means 
that the wife should live by the husband’s side, not abandoning 
him to the weariness of a summer in the city while she flirts 
and struts among the scandal breeders of the Adirondacks. 
Mirabeau is dropped forthwith. Away with him—he is a 
misogynist! 

If Marie Antoinette would but stop writing those letters to 
her relatives, complaining of her home, of her life in it, of her 
husband and of his occupation! She cannot cease those letters. 
This writing of letters is the destruction of Marie Antoinette. 
She is forever writing to her mother, to her brothers, behind 
her husband’s back. Louis XVI comes down to breakfast and 
lo! an army, ripe for invasion, is on the frontier. Marie An- 
toinette has been laying plans for this invasion of Versailles by 
her relatives in Vienna — the whole regardless of Louis XVI. 
He is wrought to distraction by her unauthorized writing to her 
brother Joseph. And how this sending of letters that should 
never have been written is wrecking the countless Versailles 
and Trianons between Maine and the Pacific! 

Marie Antoinette is perpetually nagging Louis XVI to fly. 
Fly whither? From his duty. Such is the significance of that 
terrible flight to Varennes on the fatal night in June. Louis 
XVI refused, long refused, to abandon his France, his Ver- 
sailles, where were home, duty, all that men of honor care for. 
She was ever urging flight, flight, flight, from duty, the thing 
to evade, to run from, to escape. It is the old debate, renewed 
to-day, proceeding from Maine to California in the myriad Ver- 
sailles of this republic. The Louis XVI’s point toduty. The 
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Marie Antoinettes think only of Vienna. He, eager for peace 
in Versailles at any price, she, responsible for the disorder in 
the finances, for the alienation of the affections of all who know 
them or of them. She, extravagant, idle, curious, flighty, prone 
to step in to render her authority supreme where it should not 
be emphasized at all, arranges everything. 

Duty is left behind. Louis XVI lolls in the coach. It 
seems as if the flight were bound to succeed, as if the frontier 
line of sin, of corapromise, of weakness, of imbecility, will be 
reached in safety, passed and left in the distance. Not so. 
Louis XVI is recognized, turned back. In bitter shame and in 
deepest humiliation Marie Antoinette sees her Louis XVI 
forced to retrace his steps to that duty which at her instigation 
he is forever fleeing. Marie Antoinette, the American wife, is 
ever urging her easy Louis XVI, her American husband, to go 
with her to the foreign realm of pleasure, to leave the scenes of 
his work and of his vocation, to dawdle away the easy hours 
abroad, to abandon the land of his fathers and of his birth. 
Vainly is that entreaty made, for vain is that attempt to fly. 

And next the little Dauphin is dying. It is the heir to the 
throne and the power of Louis XVI who lies upon the bed of 
pain prepared for him by the character of his mother. She is 
too concerned with her interference in the finances, with her 
thwarting of Mirabeau, with her project of flight, to heed her 
child. So the little Dauphin, heir to the glories of the Capetian 
dynasty, sickens and dies. He is sickening and dying in every 
Versailles, unless, as is now too frequently the case, Marie 
Antoinette slays him before his birth. She is now a slayer of 
her race, when in the eighteenth century she let the child at 
least come into the world. Marie Antoinette is the symbol in 
this incarnation of race suicide. 

Trianon — symbol of the extravagance of Marie Antoinette — 
how Trianon after Trianon lines Fifth Avenue, Euclid Avenue, 
North Broad street! The private theatricals, the grand balls, 
the dinners, the opera singers, the Counts from abroad — these 
are what Trianon means in this feminized land. 

Marie Antoinette has come to her last stage — the divorce 
court. She has dragged Louis XVI thither in this century as 
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in the eighteenth she hurried him tothe guillotine. At last it 
is her turn. Her children are scattered. She mounts the 
scaffold of the law to the guillotine of divorce whither Louis 
XVI has preceded her. On the day in Paris which witnessed 
the taking of her life the executioner held aloft for all to see — 
her head. The episode has its equivalent in the flaring head- 
lines above and below the portrait of the divorced wife, whose 
features stare unblushingly forth upon the million readers of the 
sensational prints, which might take as their text for comment 
upon the whole tragedy: ‘‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord!”’ 


ALEXANDER HARVEY. 
New York City. 




















AMERICAN SCENERY IN COOPER’S NOVELS 


By Scenery we may mean something between Nature and 
Landscape. People may be very fond of some phases of 
nature and yet only in a minor way care for scenery, and 
people may take great pleasure in scenery and have very little 
idea of landscape. One of the contributions that America has 
made to the literature of the world is a sort of writing inspired 
by nature, of which Emerson, Thoreau, Burroughs, represent 
different phases. But such a general quasi-philosophical con- 
ception is not of necessity connected with scenery; nor is the 
more limited idea of nature, whereby one comprehends rocks, 
plants, animals, the subjects of the natural sciences. America 
came to self-consciousness, as we may say, rather earlier in 
respect to natural science than with regard to natural scenery. 
The travels of Kalm in the eighteenth century gave an im- 
petus to the study of the American flora, beside attracting 
especial attention to that very beautiful and characteristic 
element in American scenery, the laurel-covered hills, as 
well as the more particular beauties of the rhododendron and 
magnolia swamps. The studies of trees by the two Michaux, 
father and son, did something of the sort for the trees, 
while the immensely interesting Ornithology of Wilson 
has much in it which arouses that interest in place and 
the spirit of place that is so commonly connected with a 
love of scenery. 

Not till the earlier years of the nineteenth century, however, 
do we find many evidences of a love of natural scenery. We 
may then notice it in all sorts of places and ways: in the travels 
of foreigners and of people of leisure at home, in the engravings 
illustrating the magazines or published separately, in the work of 
the first landscape painters and the comments on their pictures, 
in the habit of building country houses in beautiful places, in 
poems and stories. In the early twenties we find it in Cooper, 
and Cooper, better than anyone else in our earlier literature 
presents the earlier phases of this feeling. Mr. Barrett Wendell 
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believes that he presents to the world' ‘‘certain aspects of 
nature unknown to literature before his time,’’ and such as 
could be presented only by an American. However that be, 
Cooper undoubtedly presented to the world a real view of 
America, something that might be seen. It is a view of 
America now largely passed away, and even if the country itself 
be still in the main what Cooper saw and showed, the spirit of 
his day, the point of view, has largely changed. Yet a study 
of Cooper’s feeling for scenery need not be wholly historic. 
Our feeling for scenery, for landscape, in literature to some 
degree and in painting more, has largely changed. Even in 
Cooper’s own day forces were at work in England and in France 
which all of us now feel. We do not readily admire just the 
things that Cooper and his day admired; we do not care for the 
views, for the descriptions, for the pictures that meant so much 
tothem. The Highlands of the Hudson, Natty Bumppo’s view 
of Lake George from Rattlesnake Hill, Thomas Cole’s picture 
of Ticonderoga, these things no longer give us the passionate 
thrill of art that comes only from the things that appeal particu- 
larly to our own day and from a very few of the great things of 
the past. Yet such things should not be forgotten: we see now 
in landscape the vibration of sunlight and the gradation of tone, 
so that a common hillside will often stir us as profoundly as 
Storm King stirred N. P. Willis, and in other ways we feel 
very keenly things quite different from those they felt. But 
we should not let the feeling of that day fall out of fashion and 
seem absurd. There is something in it that we can ill afford to 
lose. One who has followed on foot many of the paths of 
Cooper’s heroes and heroines, and looked at many of the spots 
that may be seen in the pictures of the ‘Hudson River School,”’ 
must feel strongly that here was a beauty of America to be felt 
to-day, and to be felt all the more that it was intertwined with 
the names and works and memories of many of the greatest 
artists of our earlier literature. 

America became conscious but slowly of her wealth of natural 
scenery. The great and stupendous phenomenon of Niagara 





1 Literary History of America, page 186. 
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was early known and early became one of the wonders of the 
world. But it was hard in those days to get about, and it was 
not for a good while after our birth as a nation that American 
scenery began to appear in American art. The scenery of the 
State of New York soon became widely known, partly because 
in going to Niagara and coming thence, people saw the Hudson 
and the Catskills, and turned off to Glenn’s Falls and Lake 
George.’ But New York was perhaps not the first to be. appre- 
ciated; to the South and to the East were things that early 
became of interest. The Valley of Virginia from Harper’s 
Ferry to the Natural Bridge was admired even in the days of 
the Revolution,’ and the descriptions in Jefferson’s Motes at- 
tracted many travelers to one of the most beautiful passages of 
scenery in the Atlantic States. The White Mountains were 
not known so early, yet the defile of Crawford’s Notch and 
the fastnesses of Mount Washington gave a romantic thrill that 
nothing in New York then known could produce. One of the 
earliest of the appreciators of our landscape lived chiefly in 
Philadelphia. Alexander Wilson is best known as an ornithol- 
ogist. But he is of interest to us here, not merely because in 
his poem 7he Foresters he was one of the first to celebrate the 
charm of American scenery, but because of his intense feeling 
for the spirit of place. It was only a man of such feeling that 
would have drawn the American Eagle with a background of 
Niagara Falls. Less remarkable as a draftsman than Audubon, 
Wilson in that cut touched a note that found a varied if tardy 
response. One would like to stop and talk of Wilson, not quite 
so much because of the literary charm or the poetic beauty of 
his art, but because of his fine spirit. Here was a man in 
Philadelphia who planned and carried out a walking tour to 
Niagara, and not only that but got two friends to go with him. 
He was, of course, a passionate lover of Nature in a more scien- 
tific way, but he had also the true delight in scenery which was 
probably not so rare in America at that time as was the means 
of artistic expression. 

Wilson’s poem, Zhe Foresters, first appeared in Dennie’s Port- 








_ *Chastellux, for instance, said of Harper’s Ferry that it was worth cros- 
sing the ocean to see. 
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folio for 1809, and about that time the curious reader of old 
magazines will find not a few cuts of American scenery (if they 
have not been pulled out of the copy he may be reading), and 
not a few poems on American places. The critics also pointed 
out to the artists the possibilities of America for great art. One 
of the most interesting of these pointings from our present 
standpoint is that of Mr. William Tudor in a Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard in 1815,° ‘‘On the Existence of Material 
for Poetry in America.’’ He speaks of the historical occur- 
rences of colonial times, attending chiefly to the relations of the 
English and the French, and goes on: 

“The region in which these occurrences took place abounds 
with grand and beautiful scenery, possessing some peculiar fea- 
tures. The numerous waterfalls, the enchanting beauty of Lake 
George and its pellucid flood, of Lake Champlain, and the lesser 
lakes, afford many objects of the most picturesque character; 
while the inland seas from Superior to Ontario, and that as- 
tounding cataract, whose roar would hardly be increased by the 
united murmurs of all the cascades of Europe, are calculated to 
inspire vast and supreme conceptions.’’ He goes on most in- 
terestingly to speak of the artistic possibilities resulting from 
the American climate, especially the particular beauty of the 
snowy landscape on a brilliant sunny day, and of the glowing 
colors of the autumn woods. On this last subject he remarks, 
‘No artist has hitherto ventured to give this appearance in its 
full effect.’’ 

If we attempt to analyze this general feeling for American 
scenery we shall first probably say that the most common idea 
about our scenery was that it was very large, an idea, of course, 
very well founded on fact. Niagara was the largest cataract 
known, the great lakes were the largest freshwater seas, the 
virgin forest was almost interminable and so were the newly- 
explored prairies,— while later, the Rocky Mountains were 
enormous. Americans have always been taxed and traduced for 
valuing largeness: the criticism doubtless has some ground; we 
are very apt to value largeness. It may be but a part of Ameri- 





8 North American Review, November, 1815, p. 13. 
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can idealism; it is one of the most natural forms of idealism to 
think of something like what we know but larger, hence the 
child’s interest in giants. Americans, being childlike as a 
nation, easily formed ideals of giant size and with such ideals 
they liked the actual things that they had that were large, 
although they had their inconveniences. We see this feeling 
for vastness in Mr. Tudor’s address. We may find it every- 
where else, and very interestingly in Wilson’s Foresters. 
He writes: 

Come roam with me Columbia’s forests through, 

Where scenes sublime shall meet your wandering view ; 

Deep shades magnificent, immensely spread ; 

Lakes, sky-encircled, vast as ocean’s bed ; 

Lone hermit streams that wind through savage woods, 

Enormous cataracts swol’n with thundering floods; 

The settler’s farm with blazing fires outspread ; 

The hunter’s cabin and the Indian’s shed ; 

The log-built hamlet deep in woods embraced ; 

The awful silence of the unpeopled waste : 


These are the scenes the Muse shall now explore, 
Scenes new to song, and paths untrod before. 


And he asks why the small charms of England should be cele- 
brated when the charms of America are so much larger: 

Our western world, with all its matchless floods, 

Our vast transparent lakes and boundless woods, 

Stamped with the traits of majesty sublime, 

Unhonoured weep the silent lapse of time. 
Well, largeness has its good points surely; to the American of 
that day it stood for freedom, and he liked it. It has one mis- 
fortune; namely, that it is relative, and this fact has had its effect 
upon our regard for our Atlantic scenery. Niagara has held its 
own pretty well, but the Hudson and the Catskills have shrunk 
noticeably since the exploration of the Missouri and the Rockies. 

But it was not largeness alone that was delightful in American 

scenery. Our fathers soon found that it was romantic and pic- 
turesque. These two words had a fairly definite meaning in 
those days, as applied to scenery. They meant something wild, 
rugged, rough, something that stirred the imagination and took 
it away from the ordinary commonplaceness of everyday life. 
The words had themselves been made commonplaces by the 
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English poets and novelists of the time, chiefly Scott and Byron. 
There were many people in America who wished to be romantic, 
and there was plenty of romantic scenery in America. Although 
the mountains lacked the boldness of outline of the Swiss 
peaks, or even the variety of modeling of the treeless mountains 
of England or Wales, yet they were full of valleys and glens, 
crags and ravines, brooks and cascades, enough to delight any- 
one weary of uniformity. This love of the wild and rugged 
mountain scenery is commonly supposed to have arisen in 
Europe, chiefly as a result of the love of nature of Rousseau. 
Whatever the influence of Rousseau may have been, the feeling 
for mountains in England was largely connected with the name 
of Salvator Rosa, and in America, if we may judge at all from 
chance references and allusions, it was the fierce wildness of Sal- 
vator that was typical of mountain romance rather than any- 
thing of Rousseau.* 

We need not admire the artistic taste which preferred Sal- 
vator to so many other possible landscapists. He has many 
false qualities of course, but perhaps the quality that attracted 
America at that day was that he was a rebel against convention. 
He had been an independent, as they were, and being an inde- 
pendent he had sympathized with.those forms and moods of 
nature which had seemed free and even wild, without culture 
and even without law. 

There were other things, too, in American scenery less gen- 
eral but early noticed and appreciated. Mr. Tudor, in the 
address just quoted, mentions two special aspects of American 
scenery, the wonderful colors of the forests in the fall, and the 
striking effects of snow in the winter. More particular still, 
though not specifically American, were the Palisades of the 
Hudson and the gorge of Trenton Falls, the limestone caves and 
the Natural Bridge of Virginia and the Profile of the Franconia 


*See The Portfolio for 1812, Vol. VIII, 283; Dwight, Z7ravels II 483; 
North American Review, April, 1821, p. 484; Irving, Zales of a Traveler, The 
Painter's Adventure; North American Review, July, vol. X11, p.97 ; Cooper, 
Deerslayer, Chap. 16; Downing, Landscape Gardening, § 11. p. 49; Park- 
man, Zhe Oregon Trail. These allusions are all before 1850. If we looked 
in the writings of professional critics, we should find many more. The Eng- 
lish citations go back to Horace Walpole, 1739. 
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Notch and the Flume. One element in natural beauty, which 
we to-day value more perhaps than any of those mentioned, 
they seem to have considered but little; namely, the beauty of 
the seashore. Perhaps this was because in beauty of the sea- 
shore America is not preéminent; a great part of the Atlantic 
coast, at least, is beautiful only because the sea is always beau- 
tiful. There is little to compare, not, let us say, with the Nor- 
wegian coast, but with the Scottish promontories and narrow 
beaches with their crags and caves, the English black head- 
lands at the north and white cliffs at the south, the French 
falaises, not to mention the myriad Greek and Italian charms 
on the Mediterranean. Only slowly did America discover the 
satisfying beauty of the sea; in earlier days those who sought 
Nature, sought the rivers and lakes and mountains. 

Another element in natural beauty, or more exactly another 
quality, America lacked and very keenly was the lack felt. This 
was the charm of association; however superior the Hudson 
may have been to the Rhine, yet the Rhine had castles. Amer- 
ica had no castles, and it was felt to be a great defect. Some- 
what later than the time we have in mind, Ruskin crystalized 
the idea with perfect definiteness: American scenery, he 
affirmed,’ could not be beautiful because it had no castles. 
There were certainly those in America who felt the same lack; 
they felt that America lacked, one great element of the pic- 
turesque in her want of romantic association. Hence, I suppose, 
the curious legend-making of the time, the effort of Irving and 
Paulding and others to connect the Hudson, for instance, with 
legend even if they had to invent the legend themselves. In 
this effort Irving at least was singularly successful; he invented 
Diedrich Knickerbocker and the picturesque Dutchman, the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow, and most successful of 
all, he invented Rip Van Winkle, so that many people to-day 
enjoy the Catskills more because they feel that Rip Van Winkle 
once lived thereabouts. 

And to this sentiment as to scenery we may add another note 
to the effect that, as might be expected, this feeling was apt to 


® Preterita, Chapter I. 
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be somewhat conventional. The influence of Scott was very 
great, of Byron somewhat less, but still considerable, and as a 
result people did not always insist on seeing with their own 
eyes. Thus, take a man so possessed with the knowledge 
and love of nature as Audubon, a man, too, with such immense 
opportunity for knowing and presenting truth. Audubon’s 
Birds is remarkable for its accuracy, in some respects. The 
birds themselves, as in the later series of animals, are exact 
down to a feather or a hair, and so are the trees and the flowers. 
But the backgrounds of his pictures, especially of mountain 
scenery, are very apt to be wholly conventional. They are most 
characteristic, too, for they are romantic and grandiose to a de- 
gree, but often highly conventional. River and coast scenes he 
generally draws with care and some realism as though he 
had studied a good deal at the topographical drawing that 
was more common then than now. But as for beauty of 
the mountain, though his writings show that he loved it, yet 
when it comes to expression, his realism abandons him, and he 
draws what he conceives in a general way ought to be there. 

To turn now to Cooper as the spokesman of this feeling for 
natural scenery. There had been others, as we have said, who 
knew and loved American scenery before him, Wilson and 
Audubon the naturalists, Irving and Paulding the story-writers, 
a score of magazine-poets beside Bryant, and of minor land- 
scapists beside Thomas Cole, and also men of culture and 
scholarship like William Tudor, of whom we have spoken, 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale College, Benjamin Silli- 
man, Dr. Hosack, one of the first to begin the fashion of build- 
ing a handsome house in lovely surroundings, and many more. 

In spite of the generally romantic spirit of the age, the main 
feeling in reading Cooper with a knowledge of the conditions 
under which he wrote, is one of realism. He is clearly writing 
of real places, of places that he knew. About the time that 
Cooper began to write, a writer in the New York Spectator‘ 
was contributing an account of a trip up the Hudson and to 
Lake George. He tells much that is interesting, and among 
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other things quotes the sentiment of Gray, that two lines writ- 
ten on the spot are worth a whole carload of recollections. 
Probably Cooper’s descriptions were rarely written on the spot, 
but his memory was so strong and his imagination so intense 
that it almost seems as if they were. It is not that his scenery is 
topographically exact, for this is not always the case. In The 
Spy, Cooper had a definite point in mind for ‘‘The Locusts,”’ 
and although the country is now much changed, one can stand 
near the spot and look off along the road to Mamaroneck to the 
Sound, now hardly to be seen for the trees. But though the 
spot may be definitely fixed, Cooper has no idea of being rigid. 
He speaks of White Plains as being below when it is really 
above, he brings the Four Corners, really some six or eight 
miles away, within a short ride. So toward the end of the 
book, there is a passage telling how the Whartons’ heavy travel- 
ing-carriage toiled up the steep ascent of the Fishkill Moun- 
tains, and how the view of Fishkill Valley and of the plain 
broke on the sight of Frances as she walked on ahead with Katy 
Haynes, and how she saw the evening sun shining on the 
window-pane of the hut of Washington on a small conical hill. 
It is all true to nature, but the steep ascent, the view of the 
plain of the Fishkill, the conical hill are in three different places 
and could not in any way he got into one. Cooper, one would 
say, planning the topography of his stories and writing his de- 
scriptive passages, gathered together the recollections and it 
may be the notes of many walks and drives, and imagined a 
place and a scenery that should suit his necessity. As Zhe Spy 
was written in Westchester, where he was living at the time, so 
The Pioneers was written of Otsego Lake with which he was 
familiar from boyhood. The Last of the Mohicans was suggested 
on a trip to Glenn’s Falls. A glance at the topography shows 
much of interest. At Glenn’s Falls itself, on the island where 
Leatherstocking and his party sustained that terrible Indian 
siege, much has been changed; a dam has been built above the 
island, a bridge across it. Yet one can still see the elements of 
fact at the bottom of Cooper’s description. The caves are 
purely suggestive; they have no more likeness to the caves in 
the story than the caves of our youth had to real pirate caves. 
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But the general shape of the island, and the river and the rushing 
water, are much the same as they were, and one can see much 
that Cooper had in mind when he wrote of the dare-devil 
rush of the Indians from the northern end. When one gets to 
Lake George the reality is stronger; the suggestions less. As 
you look out of the window of the train on the approach to 
Caldwell you will easily pick out the ‘‘high cone that rosea little 
in advance of that range which stretches for miles along the 
western shore of the lake.’’ And if you climb to the top and 
look out to the east, you will see almost exactly what Leather- 
stocking and his companions saw. And as the story goes on 
with the paddle down the lake among the islands, you see that 
you are on real ground.’ One point here is worth mentioning. 
Hawkeye and the rest left the lake within a few miles of the 
outlet and struck into the wilderness of the Adirondacks; 
Cooper had doubtless never been there; he calls it ‘‘a region 
less known to the inhabitants of the States than the deserts of 
Arabia or the steppes of Tartary.’’ The account, therefore, 
loses its reality, nor can one trace it at all even upon a map, 
except by the name of Beaver Pond that may have caught 
Cooper’s eye. Without spending more time on topography, we 
may feel quite sure that Cooper had a feeling for reality in 
place, though he had no idea of allowing his realism to interfere 
with what he felt his story needed. We feel that we are in a> 
real country. 

A word of comparison may here be suggested between Cooper 
and Brockden Brown. ‘Cooper certainly lacks some of the un- 
reality of the earlier novelist: as we feel that his places are real 
places, so in the main are his people real people. Brockden 
Brown is not as a rule very specific in his descriptions of place: 
one is apt to feel that his places are the conventional romantic 
environment to his conventional romantic figures. But just as 
Brown’s figures, though so conventional and so romantic, have 
to them a sort of reality given by the intensity of the author’s 
imagination, so it is(rarely) with Brown’s scenery. The follow- 
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‘Or rather water. There was a steamboat on the lake when Cooper 
visited it. 
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ing from Edgar Huntly (Chap. XVII) seems to me more real- 
istic in its intense particularity than any description in Cooper: 


‘‘No fancy can conceive a scene more desolate than that which 
presented itself. The soil was nearly covered with sharp frag- 
ments of stone. Between these, sprung brambles and creeping 
vines, whose twigs, crossing and intertwining with each other, 
added to the roughness below, made the passage infinitely toil 
some. Scattered over this space were single cedars with their 
ragged spines and wreaths of moss, and copses of dwarf oaks, 
which were only new emblems of sterility. . . . Ina wilderness 
like this my only hope was to light upon obscure paths made by 
cattle. Meanwhile I endeavoured to adhere to one line, and to 
burst through the vexatious obstacles which encumbered our 
way. The ground was concealed by the bushes and we were 
perplexed and fatigued by a continual succession of hollows and 
prominences. At one moment we were nearly thrown headlong 
into a pit. At another we struck our feet against the angles of 
stones. The branches of the oaks rebounded in our faces or en- 
tangled in our legs, and the unseen thorns inflicted on us a 
thousand wounds. . . . Sometimes we lighted upon tracks which 
afforded us an easier footing and encouraged us to proceed. 
These, for a time, terminated at a brook or in a bog, and we 
were once more compelled to go forward at random.”’ 


Such a passage makes Natty Bumppo’s following of a trail 
seem almost like walking in a park, but such passages in Brown 
are very rare. 

In matters of detail, and perhaps also somewhat in spirit, 
there is no doubt that we find in Cooper something of. that ex- 
aggeration with a view to romance that was characteristic of 
the time. In Zhe Spy we read of rocky heights near the Four 
Corners, but though there really are rocks near the place they 
are not such that a fall from them would easily break a man’s 
neck. In 7he Last of the Mohicans we read of ‘‘the crooked 
and intricate channels’’ among the islands of the narrows, of 
the ‘‘bold rocks and impending forests that frowned upon the 
narrow strait,’’ but whoever knows the place will see that with 
the natural exaggeration of the artist, Cooper has increased 
each detail to give the effect that he desired.“ Such things we 


® This was noted at the time, and very correctly, in the orth American 
Review for July 1826, p. 154: “ He chooses to paint upon the grand scale, and 
with a bold outline, and numberless little beauties, which serve to fill up and 
soften, and adorn the real scene, are wholly overlooked.” 
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feel to-day to be rather a crude form of art. We feel that 
Nature just as she is, is so often beautiful that we do not need 
to stretch a point here or force a note there to gain effect. 
Selection, not exaggaration, is what gives character to the land- 
scape of to-day, but though Cooper fell naturally into the fashion 
of his time, his thorough appreciation of what was really beauti- 
ful, prevented him from any extravagances that would destroy 
his charm. Indeed, he had little of the true love of largeness, 
so common in America in his day, or if he had, he got rid of it 
in his years abroad. ‘‘There is a widespread error on the sub- 
ject of American scenery,’’ he writes in Wyandotté, a later 
novel, ‘‘from the size of the lakes, the length and breadth of 
the rivers, the vast solitudes of the forests, and the seemingly 
boundless expanse of the prairies, the world has come to attach 
to it an idea of grandeur; a word that is nearly in every case 
misapplied. The scenery of that portion of the American con- 
tinent which has fallen to the sharé of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
very seldom rises to a scale that merits this term; when it does, 
it is more owing to the accessories, as in the case of the in- 
terminable woods, than to the natural face of the country.’’ 

These things, however, are not the most important notes of 
Cooper’s view of American scenery. Cooper, like Irving, or 
like Cole or Durand, saw the beauty of the America that he 
knew and rendered it, in the main, faithfully. The Hudson and 
its Highlands, the Fishkill Mountains and the Catskills, Lake 
George and Otsego Lake, as well as many another place, he knew 
and loved and presented to his countrymen and to the larger 
audience that he soon gained abroad. And asa book is easily 
reprinted or translated, it is to Cooper rather than to Cole or 
Durand, that Europe owes its artistic presentation of American 
scenery, its portrait of America, as Mr. Brownell puts it. But 
just as a portrait has more than its form and its features, so 
Cooper’s view of American scenery has also its spirit, its senti- 
ment, its feeling, and this feeling is often something that can 
hardly be conveyed by description. It occurs most often in the 
later novels. 

The strongest impression made upon Cooper was the vastness 
of the virgin forest, something that in spite of the American 
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love of largeness, was hardly appreciated in his day, and in ours 
has so largely passed away that most of us have no chance to 
appreciate it. To the first Americans the forest was an enemy 
to be conquered; it surrounded their slight clearings and over- 
whelmed the land. It was an almost impenetrable barrier and 
it sheltered fierce animals and fiercer men. The first feeling of 
America about the forest was a desire to get rid of it, first to 
get rid of its preventive power and afterward, as to-day, because 
of its profit. Even as late as 1850 New York State appeared to 
Lord Morpeth as he traveled through it, as a vast forest with 
little clearings here and there. Cooper saw the necessities of 
the case, but he saw farther ahead than the settler and the 
money maker. Zhe Pioneers, even in 1823, shows us Judge 
Temple vainly trying to restrain the indiscriminate cutting 
and slashing of what seemed the inexhaustible resources of the 
virgin forest, and Leatherstocking vainly regretting the destruc- 
tion of the ancient solitudes that had been so dear to him. 
Cooper, too, loved the forest, and though perhaps the forest is 
hardly an element in scenery — certainly it was an element very 
slightly appreciated by his time — yet it will come first to the 
mind of one who follows his work as it generally came first in 
his own mind.* 

In the characteristic American novels of Cooper, the action 
generally goes on with a forest background. The forest is 
always there, a bleak wilderness, vast and interminable, 
stretching its gloomy extent over uncounted leagues of moun- 
tain and valley, unbroken save for accidental clearings by wind 
or fire or rarely by the settler’s axe, by lake or stream, impene- 
trable save for the runs of the deer or the water-course, or the 
long and difficult trails of the Indian. Cooper felt it always in 
its larger aspects; he knew its trees and its flowers, but he 
rarely mentions them particularly. But he knew all its more 
general aspects, whether half-lighted through the tree-tops by 





® See the beginning of Deers/ayer, and of Natty Bumppo’s account of his 
education: “The only book I read, or care about reading, is the one which 
God has opened before us his creatures in the noble forest, broad lakes, roll- 
ing rivers, blue skies, and the wind, and tempests, and sunshine, and other 
glorious marvels of the land.” (Ch. xxiv.) Leatherstocking was essentially 
a man of the forest; he never accustomed himself to the prairie. 
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the noon-day sun, or settling into the dusk of twilight; in the 
full green of summer or the gaudy coloring of the fall, or covered 
with snow in the winter or glittering with icicles or the frost; 
he knew its straight and lofty tree-trunks, its vaulted arches, its 
fallen columns returning to the earth in mossy decay. In this 
respect he most resembles Durand among contemporary land- 
scape painters, who seems most at home within the unbroken 
wilderness. More than Durand, however, Cooper was haunted 
by the solitude, the stillness, the repose of the forest depths, 
the deep and breathing silence. It was the solitary grandeur, 
the solemn obscurity, the sublime mystery (to use phrases or 
thoughts that recurred often to his mind) of the virgin wilder- 
ness that made the chief impression which the forest left upon 
his mind.” 

Within this vast wilderness, and practically the only means by 
which one could know it, were rivers and lakes, and these per- 
haps Cooper knew and loved better than he did the forest itself. 
The years of his boyhood he had passed on the shores of Otsego 
Lake, and in 7he Pioneers and afterward in The Deerslayer he 
records the varying aspect of the lake in the round of the sea- 
sons, in the passage of day and night, in the varying phenomena 
of calm and storm. J.ake George he knew less well, but still it 
it was dear to him in its many picturesque phases, and having 
written 7he Last of the Mohicans almost upon it, as one may 
say, he returned to it in Satanstoe. The great lakes, too, 
were interesting to him, more perhaps than they are to us. As 
a sailor he liked the Inland Sea, as he called Ontario and in Zhe 
Pathfinder he planned a novel where the vast deserts of 
sea and forest should join and meet." The idea was more 
than a fancy, for it developed the contrast between Path- 





It is curious to note the same prevailing impression in the mind of De 
Tocqueville, who traveled in America in 1831, and went into the woods of 
Michigan, especially to appreciate the sentiment of the unbroken forest. 
His first impression and last was of silence and solitude. He, like Cooper, 
foresaw and deplored the destruction that was to follow. 

"Here, too, Cooper was curiously anticipated by De Tocqueville, who 
wrote on Lake Huron, August 14, 1831: ‘‘Ce lac sans voiles, cette cdte qui 
ne porte encore aucun vestige du passage de l’homme, cette éternelle forét 
qui la borde tout cela, je vous assure, n’est pas seulement grand en poésie. 
C’est le plus extraordinaire spectacle que j’ai vu dans ma vie.” 
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finder and Cap, the man of the forest and the man of the sea, 
which finds exhibition in several conversations, and suggests, 
in fact, a part of the incident of the story: Beside the lakes, 
there were the rivers and the streams, with their rapids and 
their waterfalls. It is these ast aspects that appealed chiefly to 
Cooper; almost all the well-known waterfalls of the state may 
be read of in his pages: the Niagara, the Genessee, the Cahoos, 
Glenn’s, the Canada (Trenton Falls), to use Natty Bumppo’s 
enumeration in 7he Pathfinder, as well as the falls of the Oswego 
that suggested it. One of the best known of his descriptions is 
Leatherstocking’s account of the water below Gienn’s. 

One rarely gets away from the forest in Cooper’s American 
novels. Some of them, it is true, deal with a later period 
when the forest was beginning to disappear, and some of them, 
as The Spy, were confined to the longer civilized parts of the 
country. But the best of his stories are of the forest. And 
this suggests to us something of a correction to what has gone 
before. The forest as we have it in Cooper is not so much seen 
as felt. There is a curious passage in Deerslayer that records 
Leatherstocking’s first view of the lake. Cooper says that he 
“found a pleasure in studying this large, and, to him, unusual 
opening into the mysteries and forms of the woods,’’ and that 
touches a true point in the forest: one cannot readily see it, it 
confuses one’s view, it gives one but a little at a time, it sur- 
rounds one and never can be comprehended in one generaliza- 
tion. And so it is, probably, that Cooper’s best words on 
scenery are not exactly descriptions, or at least not pictorial 
descriptions, but impressions, impressions generally stored up 
in the mind of the character who personifies Cooper’s feeling 
for the forest, Leatherstocking, who goes west before the march 
of civilization and is laid to rest in the prairie. Such, for 
instance, is the well-known description of the view from Cats- 
kill Mountain: 

“‘But the place I mean is next to the river, where one of the 
ridges juts out a little from the rest, and where the rocks fall, 
for the best part of a thousand feet, so much up and down, that 
a man standing on their edges is fool enough to think he can 
jump from top to bottom. 
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*“*What do you see when you get there?’ asked Edwards. 

“**Creation,’ said Natty, dropping the end of his rod into the 
water, and sweeping one hand around him in a circle; ‘all 
creation.’ ’’ ” 

Leatherstocking is the best expression of Cooper’s feeling 
for American scenery, for the lakes, rivers, mountains, but 
especially for the forest. ‘‘He loved the woods for their fresh- 
ness, their sublime solitude, their vastness, and the impress 
that they everywhere bore of the divine hand of their creator. 
He seldom moved through them, without pausing to dwell on 
some peculiar beauty that gave him pleasure, though seldom 
attempting to investigate the causes; and never did a day pass 
without his communing in spirit, and this, too, without the aid 
of forms or language, with the infinite source of all he saw, felt, 
and beheld.’’ * 

It was in New York first that America produced a body of 
literature marked by common aims and common characteristics. 
By no means so rich in genius and in masterpiece as the later 
New England group, yet the Knickerbocker literature is not 
without its own interest. Irving and Paulding, Halleck and 
Drake, Willis and Morris, not to mention others, form a group 
which, though it has much that is conventional, has also much 
that is genuine and even national. And with some conven- 
tionality, there is little in their work that is better founded on 
reality than their love for national scenery. Cooper has not 
very much in common with the essayists and poets of the 
‘*Knickerbocker School,’’ nor does the fact that he lived and 
wrote in New York make him one of them more, perhaps, than 
in name. But he does have in common with them the spirit and 
sentiment of the scenery of America, and better than the 
others, even than Irving, did he present it to the world. 

Epwarp Everett HALE, Jr. 

Union College, New York. 





2 The Pioneers, Chap. xxvi. 
8 The Deerslayer, Chap. xvi. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE IN 
THE LATE FIFTIES 


Before the writer lies the letter of a young collegian of the 
late fifties, telling briefly of a debate in the Euphradian Society 
of the South Carolina College on the question of turning the 
College into a University. Those engaged in it were graduates 
of earlier years and therefore honorary members. The letter is 
dated in November, 1857. The young collegian writes: 

‘‘Last night we had a fine debate in our Society among some 
four or five of our honorary members on the advisability of turn- 
ing the College into a University. Davidson, the author of the 
article in the last number of Russell's Magazine on Edgar A. 
Poe, made, I think, much the best speech, though few of his 
audience would, I suppose, agree with me, as he is a very diffi- 
dent man and speaks like one more accustomed to the pen than 
the stage. His arguments were very much the same as those 
which father used in his piece on the University idea. A Mr. 
Goodman, who was in college at the same time with Professor 
Barnwell, and is a great friend of his, also made a very good 
speech, only rather long, and took occasion to pronounce a 
very high panegyric upon Barnwell. Dr. Gaston spoke very 
well on the University side, but merely, I believe, for the 
sake of debate.’’ 

That brilliant orator, Colonel William C. Preston, who had 
been president of the college and had instructed the students in 
declamation, was then living in Columbia. He warmly favored 
the University idea, and had urged it upon the legislature. The 
Reverend Dr. James Thornwell, who had been his successor as 
president and to the last took a lively interest in its welfare, 
was strongly opposed to the change. That change took place 
only in consequence of altered conditions at the close of the war 
between the States. 

In the years immediately preceding the secession of the 
State, the South Carolina College had been steadily advancing 
its requirements for admission, and they were highest during the 
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decade before 1860. Inthe late four years of that period a faculty 
of somewhat exceptional ability had been brought together. 

Those who entered the freshman class had to study and review 
the English, Latin, and Greek grammars; Czsar’s Commen- 
taries; Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline; 
the Georgics, Bucolics, and six books of the Atneid; eight of 
Cicero’s Orations; Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition; Latin 
prosody; Kuchner’s Greek Exercises; Jacob’s Greek Reader; 
the first six books of the Iliad; six books of the Anabasis; 
modern geography; Mitchell’s Ancient Geography; Bourdon’s 
or Loomis’s Algebra, in part. History was not required of 
them; but much history was reau in the schools, and it was 
taught in college. 

The writer remembers that Dr. Francis Lieber, who had just 
resigned and was soon to leave for Columbia College, New 
York, examined the applicants in Georgaphy; and it was a 
pretty rigid examination. Some of the entrance examinations 
were oral, but this was written. 

During the freshman year the class studied Eschenburg’s 
Grecian and Roman Antiquities; the twenty-five book of Livy; 
all of Horace except the Ars Poetica; the rest of the Ilaid; 
Latin and Greek exercises; geometry; algebra; ancient his- 
tory; logarithms. 

In the sophomore year the class had elocution; Tacitus; Juve- 
nal and Persius; Latin and Greek composition; Demosthenes 
on the Crown; parts of Herodotus and Thucydides; plane 
trigonometry; conic sections; medizval history; history of the 
Bible; physiology; physics; chemistry. 

In the junior year the studies were Lucan’s Pharsalia; 
Horace’s Art of Poetry; A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
one play each; Greek and Latin composition; trigonometry; 
analytical geometry; calculus, continued; chemistry, continued ; 
mental and moral philosophy; evidences of Christianity; rhet- 
oric and criticism; political philosophy. 

The studies of the senior year were: a play of Terence and 
one of Plautus; part of Pindar; part of Plato — the Apology and 
the Crito; Latin and Greek composition; astronomy; geology; 
political economy; criticism and elocution; Butler’s Analogy, 
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with Dr. Thornwell’s critical comments, though he was then no 
longer connected with the college; physics, continued. 

One may pause here to call attention to the fact that the 
entire course of study was planned for all-round intellectual 
training. Discipline of the mind was the first object; culture, 
the second. There was no thought at all of special training. 
In fact the student did not come there for that. He came for 
the education of the gentleman; and there were many of them 
who did not look forward to making any professional use of it. 
Not that all were the sons of rich men: there were always, year 
after year, the sons of poor men among them. Class after class 
subscribed for the education of such, a classmate in whose 
attainments they took especial pride. Each of the literary 
societies, in like manner, provided for the financial support of 
one of its members. But most of the students came to college , 
with no ulterior purpose beyond that of acquiring the education 
befitting a gentleman — not culture alone, as writers are fond of 
saying nowadays when they would contrast the older methods 
with the present devotion to special studies, but mental discip- 
line, with culture superadded to it. 

Many were destined to be planters; but, if any went into 
business or entered one of the professions, they expected to 
prepare themselves for their lifework elsewhere than at college. 
What if they forgot their Latin and Greek and had no use for 
the higher mathematics? The drill they had gone through in 
studies of a varied nature, the training in logic and rhetoric, 
the survey of theory after theory in the then new science of 
geology, the collation of history with political science and 
economics, and, above all, the conception forced upon them of 
the sisterhood of the arts and the sciences — these were sub- 
stantial gains, an integral part of their inner life, to remain with 
them when definite fragments of mere knowledge had sunk 
into oblivion. 

It is quite possible that the mental discipline might have 
been made more thorough, that a wider and richer culture 
might have been given. But to bestow these was emphatically 
the end and aim of the college curriculum in those days, and of 
all that the wisdom of the founders had associated with the 
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curriculum; the literary societies and their public orations 
and debates, the public lectures of the professors from time 
to time, and the opportunity afforded of hearing legislative 
debates, from the fact that the college commencement took 
place in December when the General Assembly of the State 
began its session. 

In the senior year each member of the class, however diffident 
and unaccustomed to public speaking, had to deliver an original 
oration on a subject of his own choice. The speech was deliv- 
ered in the chapel before the assembled student-body, with the 
august dignitaries of the faculty seated on the platform ina 
semi-circle around the orator. The time was immediately after 
evening prayers. 

Instruction was given in various ways. In some subjects and 
with some professors it was confined to the use of textbooks. 
In others it was by lecture. The Le Contes lectured even when 
the classes were required to study a textbook as the basis of 
their preparation. Dr. La Borde read lectures on metaphysics. 
President Longstreet read his on political economy, taking issue 
with the statements and doctrines of the work put into the 
hands of the class. Professor Barnwell delivered lectures on 
moral philosophy. Professor Venable did not confine himself 
wholly to the book in use on astronomy, but lectured occasion- 
ally, besides taking his class on certain nights to the observatory 
for a peep through the telescope. <A few of the students took 
lessons in shorthand for the purpose of taking down the lec- 
tures with facility and accuracy. 

When the writer entered college, Dr. McCay, selected from a 
business career in Augusta, Georgia, as an expert mathema- 
tician, was president. The professors were the two Le Contes, 
Joseph and John; Dr. William J. Rivers, author of a History 
of South Carolina; Dr. Maximilian La Borde, author of a text- 
book on physiology; Charles P. Pelham; Reverend Robert 
Woodward Barnwell; Dr. J. I. Reynolds; Charles S. Venable. 

In the freshman year of the class of 1860, there was a revo- 
lution, headed by the juniors and precipitated by maladroitness 
on the part of the president. The professors were known to be 
not in sympathy with him; and at their next meeting the Trus- 
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tees left him out, and also Professor Pelham, who remained in 
‘umbia as the editor of a newspaper. 
The Trustees made a number of changes in the assignment of 
ut retained the other professors. Professor Barnwell 
#ecame chaplain when the troubles of the next year came, and 
Professor Reynolds was assigned the chair of Latin. 

it was thought advisable in choosing their next president to 
select a man experienced in collegiate work, and they elected 
Judge Longstreet, then at the head of the University of Missis- 
sippi, as yet a young institution. The tenements in the campus 
were soon well supplied with copies of Georgia Scenes, a work 
of humor which the new president was rather fond of alluding 
to as one of the indiscretions of his youth. The following year 
there was trouble again, but the faculty promptly suspended the 
majority of the student-body; and on the return of those who 
came back — many went to other institutions — matters went 
on smoothly enough until the outbreak of the war between the 
States emptied the institution. 

The common system of providing meals, in earlier days a 
frequent source of dissatisfaction and cause of college rebellions, 
had been rendered non-compulsory; and very many of the stu- 
dents took their meals at licensed boarding houses in the neigh- 
borhood of the college. 

The disorderly conduct of students was mostly confined to 
“‘slaminades ;’’ to the amusement of tying tin cans or camphene 
balls to dogs’ tails or cows’ horns at night and letting them 
career through the campus with the accompaniment of volleys 
of yells; and to ‘‘blackrides.”’ 

**Slaminades’’ were tinpan serenades addressed to unpopular 
presidents or members of the faculty under cover of darkness. 
The ‘‘blackride’’ was after this manner: four or five riders, half 
masked, with their faces blacked, and their bodies dressed in 
red flannel coats, with flaming torches of camphene in their 
hands, galloped furiously up and down the campus, waving their 
flambeaux; the students crowding out of their rooms, yelled at 
the top of their lungs, and assembled just outside of the campus 
gateway, to give the riders concealment in the heart of the 
throng when they dismounted and turned the horses over to 
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livery servants who took them back to the stables; all would 
then hurry to their rooms to meet inspection of them by the 
professors. No doubt it would have been the part of wisdom 
to take but little notice of these escapades, punishing only when 
some accident revealed the guilty parties. It was the often 
bootless efforts of the professors to discover the delinquents 
that gave zest to those outbursts of animal spirits. 

A good deal of hazing went on in those days, but one recalls 
no instances in which there was really bad treatment of the 
newcomers. It took the form of teasing and an occasional prac- 
tical joke rather than bodily hurt of any kind. 

Drinking was a worse evil than hazing. There was a good 
deal of it, especially when the two students rooming together 
had a fancy for giving a wine party in the three rooms they 
occupied. But the better class of students in the upper classes 
looked down upon such practices, and did what they could to 
rescue their friends among the freshmen from evil influences. 
In the eyes of those below. them, the upper classes were like 
demi-gods. They had great influence with the younger men 
whenever they chose to exert it. 

A large proportion of the students had friends or acquaint- 
ances in the town already or brought with them letters of intro- 
duction, and these enjoyed a degree of social pleasure very 
grateful to young men just emerging from boyhood, as well as 
distinctly refining to youths released from home restraints and 
crowded together in tenement life, apart from the influence of 
ladies or of their elders. 

They visited largely in the town, attended dances and picnics, 
and escorted young ladies to public entertainments, among 
which were the exhibitions of oratory made at set times by the 
literary and debating societies. 

It was, not legally but morally, obligatory upon all students 
to join either the Euphradian or the Clariosophic Society, and 
the rivalry between the two, though never bitter, was unceas- 
ing, and was as stimulating to mental activity as the regular 
class work. Each society owned a handsome hall, furnished 
with comfortable seats, and having its walls adorned with valu- 
able portraits of eminent Carolinians, many of them the work of 
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Sully. Each had also a small select library of good literature. 

As a rule, the low country parishes were represented in the 
Clariosophic Society, and the districts of the up country in 
the Euphradian; but there were frequent exceptions to this 
rule. There was in the college a strong contingent of men from 
the states west of South Carolina, there being but few institu- 
tions of higher learning in these as yet. These outsiders were 
generally members of the Euphradian Society. They were 
generously treated by the majority there, the offices being 
often held by them. 

A respectable number of the students, though not so large as 
that addicted to social pleasures, made extensive use of the 
college library, many who had been great readers at home 
finding there access to books of which they had heard and read 
much but had never seen. The great illustrated volumes on 
Pompeii were an education in themselves, and the bocks illus- 
trating the architecture of India were a revelation to some of 
the youths from a country home. 

Occasionally professors would assign to prominent men in 
their classes subjects to discuss that required research, and then 
the library was ransacked with ardor. Professor Barnwell, for 
instance, in his teaching of moral philosophy, on more than one 
occasion had recourse to this method of awakening interest and 
stimulating original investigation. The writer well remem- 
bers his own first acquaintance with the outlines at least 
of German philosophic systems, acquired in pursuance of 
such an assignment. 

The examinations were in writing, were crowded into one 
week, in some years eight of them in rapid succession. Often 
the student had to write for three or four hours steadily in the 
morning on one subject, and as many in the afternoon on 
another. They were regarded by the professors and by them- 
selves as strictly on honor not to give or receive assistance; 
and, as a rule, thev wrote in complete silence, broken only when 
some student went to the professor present to inquire as to the 
exact meaning or limitation of a given question. Then almost 
all ‘‘hung solicitous’’ on the reply, which seldom enlightened 
anybody. Of course the professor was fair game; if anything 
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helpful could be elicited from him, it was no violation of the 
pledge. Instances occurred again and again, where a student 
would write, ‘‘I cannot answer this question, as the answer was 
suggested tome.’’ Either he had overheard some neighbor’s half 
unconscious mutterings, or, having too keen a vision, he had 
seen, without intending to, the writing on his neighbor’s paper. 

This rule of honor applied to the whole attitude of the indi- 
vidual student toward the authorities. It was considered a dis- 
grace to meet a charge before the faculty with a falsehood or 
with prevarication of any kind. It was on this ground that the 
student-body took the position that it was unfair for the faculty 
to call a student before it to be questioned, except ‘‘on reason- 
able suspicion,’’ such, for instance, as absence from his room at 
the time the offense was committed. When the whole body of 
students were so called up, on the pretense of general conspir- 
acy, the general response was a refusal to answer. This was 
the cause of several wholesale suspensions The writer still 
thinks that in some of these troubles the faculty violated the 
principle on which college discipline rested. 

So strict was the construction among the students of this law 
of honor that when it was charged that two men, allowed by one 
of the professors to stand a “‘condition”’ in their own room, had 
got aid from books and then signed each other’s names to the 
papers turned «into the professor (by way of ‘‘whipping the 
Devil around the stump’’), the students took the matter in hand 
themselves. Leave was obtained from the president for the 
student-body to make the investigation; a regular trial was held; 
a vast deal of testimony was taken; their guilt was fairly 
proven; and resolutions were passed, virtually ‘‘putting them 
into Coventry.”’ They left college by the next train. 

The rivalry for class honors was in the writer’s time a matter 
of honorable and generous competition and thoroughly sub- 
ordinated to the sense of comradeship. The whole class looked 
up with pride to the aspirants, each having his eager partisans. 

By the time one reached his senior year, he had evolved into 
a personage of great dignity, who would have been immensely 
shocked by the boyishness of the modern student, and could by 
no means have understood the modern interest in football and 
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baseball, games to his mind belonging normally to schoolboy 
days. Almost the only athletic amusement in which any of the 
students participated was a grand tournament that took place 
at the Hampton Race Track near Columbia. Many of the stu- 
dents engaged in this, assuming each some chivalrous character 
and arraying himself in appropriate costume. 

A few, it is true, of the younger students did practise on the 
bars and the flying jenny of an outdoor gymnasium in rear of 
the college wall near the Chapel. But several broken arms 
proved a discouragement to all but the most expert, who had 
had experience elsewhere in gymnastics. 

It must be admitted that even if the student, in the long 
interval between his wholesome outdoor exercise on horseback 
at home and his return to it, did suffer some physical loss, the 
all-round system of brainwork to which the senior had for three 
previous years been subjected had given him mental discipline 
that made him capable of a wonderful degree of intellectual 
concentration. 

By some this faculty was exercised largely in the debates in 
their society halls. In these they acquired great readiness of 
expression, the ability to ‘‘think standing,’’ and the capacity to 
fire with their enthusiasm the assembly they addressed. The 
writer could name a distinguished clergyman and university 
president, whose pulpit eloquence, much admired by others, 
struck his reminiscent ear as being decidedly inferior in 
brilliancy and animation to the bursts of oratory heard in the 
old society hall many years before. It was a great time for 
speech-making. Dr. Reynolds on several occasions excused his 
classes in order that they might go to the court-house and hear 
some great lawyer plead. The students had almost constantly 
before them examples of various oratorical styles, though the 
grand days of McDuffie and Hayne and Preston were past. 

Others there were who contended for the Alston medals; and 
this required not merely facility in writing and propriety of 
literary expression, but some habit of research, some power of 
selection, and some skill in argumentation. 

Some there were, again, who were not satisfied with the 
collegiate training in English, Latin, Greek, philosophy, and 
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the sciences, but supplemented the education there received by 
the study, during spare hours, of some modern language, 
usually either French or Italian. 

The coming to the town in those years before the sixties of 
an Italian opera troupe, with Parodi as star, had aroused among 
the students great interest, on the part of some in operatic 
music, on the part of others in the Italian tongue. This last 
was in no small measure strengthened by the fact that just at 
that time the struggle for Italian independence and unification 
was going on, and there was a strong desire on the part of a few 
to go as volunteers in aid of the cause of Italy. 

But this military fervor was soon replaced by the immense 
enthusiasm aroused among the students for the secession of 
South Carolina. The seniors could hardly wait for their day of 
graduation. They and members of all the classes thronged to 
hear Ben McCulloch and others who came from the West to 
take part in what was going on and to assure the people of the 
Palmetto State of the cordial sympathy and support of the States 
of the Southwest. They spoke from the hotel balconies to the 
crowds in the street. The student-body sent a committee to 
one of these hotels to ask the Honorable Edmund Ruffin to 
come to the college chapel and address them. 

When the Seniors parted in that December of 1860, it was 
with the firm conviction that they were about to engage in a 
great cause and live in a great time. 

Their longing was gratified. Taking the writer’s own class 
as an example — the class of 1860—all its members, with one 
exception, entered the Confederate service, and many of the 
noblest and brightest of their number fell on the field of battle 
or perished in the hospitals. 

The writer cannot close this fragmentary sketch without a 
word on the charm that Dr. Joe Le Conte’s teaching had for all 
who came under his spell, even for those whose predilections in 
favor of the classics and of literature made them regard science 
with some boyish disdain. His deep earnestness, his philo- 
sophic reach of thought, his aptness in illustration, the fullness 
and richness of his knowledge, his clearness of exposition in 
elucidating point after point, the gentleness and courtesy of his 
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manner, and his command of the sympathy of his class by his 
seeming so assured of their interest on what he was setting 
forth — all these made even the sleepiest and most indifferent 
student listen to his lectures on geology with intense interest. 
When the bell rang at the close of his hour, in more than one 
instance the class begged him to go on. 

CHARLES Woopwarp Hutson. 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 








THE SEARCH FOR THE ‘‘ALABAMA,”’ AND THE 
NEW ERA IN NAVAL WARFARE 


The exploits of the Confederate cruiser, ‘‘Alabama,’’ and her 
fatal encounter with the ‘‘Kearsarge’’ have often been described. 
Much less is known of the efforts put forth by the Union navy 
to intercept the destroyer. The circumstances under which the 
**Alabama’’ left Liverpool in July, 1862, were most exaspera- 
ting to the North, and gave a strong incentive to effect her cap- 
ture or destruction. This seemed to have been rendered im- 
perative by the burning of more than fifty Northern merchant 
vessels, valued at above four and a half millions of dollars. Yet 
for nearly two years the ship under the command of Captain 
Raphael Semmes, ranged the seas unscathed,—a fact which 
requires some explanation. In the view of the present writer, 
this explanation is to be found ultimately in the conditions that 
determined naval strategy during the Civil War. Naval warfare 
seems to have been revolutionized less by armor plate and the 
high power gun, than by trans-marine telegraphy with and with- 
out wires, by the sub-marine bell and the search-light, — which 
have served in a most definite way to eliminate chance from 
campaigns at sea. How true this is will appear from the follow- 
ing account of the search for the ‘‘Alabama.’’ 

The United States Government took action looking to the 
capture of the ‘‘Alabama’’ as soon as her departure from 
Liverpool could have been definitely known at Washington. It 
was on the twenty-ninth of July, 1862, that the ‘‘Alabama’’— 
not yet so christened — slipped from her station in the Mersey 
and put out to sea. It wasa fortnight later that the Secretary of 
the Navy, Gideon Welles, instructed Captain Guert Gansevoort 
of the U. S. S. ‘‘Adirondack,’’ lying at Hampton Roads,— to 
proceed to the vicinity of Nassau, West Indies, and to notify 
the Union cruisers in those waters that they should be on the 
watch for the ‘‘Alabama.’’ The abundance of Union shipping 
in that quarter and the many safe retreats offered by the numer- 
ous channels and inlets within the Archipelago, would quite 
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probably induce the new sea-rover to make in that direction. 
So guessed Secretary Welles, and his guess was not so bad, as 
the sequel proved.’ The Union force on duty among the 
Antilles was inadequate and required unity of control, if it were 
to afford any effective protection to commerce. Early in Sep- 
tember, therefore, was created the West Indies squadron under 
command of Commodore Charles Wilkes (of ‘‘Trent’’ fame), 
which was to consist of seven vessels.* But even witb this 
fleet, the measure of protection was utterly insufficient. 

The list of captures of Northern merchant ships, as given in 
the Official Records,’ tells its own story. The order for the 
assembling of a West Indies squadron bears date of September 8, 
1862. On that very day the United States whaling bark, ‘‘Ocean 
Rover,’’ hailing from Massachusetts and laden with eleven 
hundred barrels of oil (presumably the fruit of her forty months’ 
cruise), was so unfortunate as to fall in with the vessel com- 
manded by Captain Semmes. Though valued at $70,000, the 
‘‘Ocean Rover’’ was burned. The next day, two more whalers, 
the ‘‘Alert’’ and the ‘‘Weather Gauge,’’ met the same fate. 
On the thirteenth, the ‘‘Altamaha;’’ on the fourteenth, the 
‘‘Benjamin Tucker;’’ on the sixteenth, the ‘‘Courser;’’ on the 
seventeenth, the ‘‘Virginia;’’ on the eighteenth, the ‘‘Elisha 
Dunbar,’’—all whalers,— were burned. The ‘‘Brilliant,’’ grain- 
leaden, captured by the ‘‘Alabama’’ on October third and given 
to the flames in the evening twilight, furnished a spectacle 
(to the crew of the assailant) throughout the night. The 
“Brilliant’’ was appraised at $164,000. During October, eight 
vessels, — three of them valued at $100,000 to $164,000 each,— 
were burned. Others were released on bond. 

We are not concerned here with the ethics of the situation 
just described, but only with the effect on the Northern mind 
and its reaction on the Administration. That such losses as 
these of valuable ships and yet more valuable cargoes should 
create a tremendous sensation in Northern commercial centers, 
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and should cause a sting of resentment throughout the Union, 
was most natural and must have had a profound influence at 
Washington. 

The early autumn captures of the Confederate cruiser necessi- 
tated additions to the force of the pursuers. Consequently, on 
October twenty-second, the ‘‘Mohican;’’ on the twenty-fourth, 
the ‘‘San Jacinto’’ and ‘‘Dacotah;’’ on the twenty-eighth, the 
‘‘Sabine;’’ and on the twenty-ninth, the ‘‘Onward’’ were 
ordered to join the pursuit. November sixth, the ‘‘Vander- 
bilt,’’ stationed at New York, was instructed to cruise in the 
Gulf stream on the European route of our ships, where recent 
depredations had occurred. 

These vessels went forth, and others went forth; they 
searched the ocean highways far and near, but did not find the 
‘‘Alabama.’’ Day after day, month after month, for nearly two 
years Captain Semmes could record in his journal the capture 
of Northern merchantmen, and he usually closed the entry with 
the laconic observation: ‘‘Ship burned.”’ 

During all this time the ‘‘Alabama’’ was not engaged by a 
United States cruiser for the best of all reasons,— that, save in 
one instance, she could not be found; and in that one instance, 
she eluded the enemy. The motive of Captain Semmes evi- 
dently was to weaken the North by destroying its maritime 
commerce. It would thus appear to the Captain that the loss 
of the ‘‘Alabama’’—the ever possibe outcome of an engage- 
ment—would be a real blow to the cause which was the object 
of his devotion. So much is reasonable conjecture; as to the 
inability of the Union vessels to locate the Confederate cruiser, 
there is no room for doubt. 

In the days of the ‘‘Alabama,’’ the ocean cable, wireless 
telegraphy, and the search-light —those most indispensable 
adjuncts of naval warfare,— were either not yet invented or not 
in use. It was inevitable, therefore, that the exact position of 
Semmes’ ship should be a mystery to the Washington authori- 
ties, to their foreign representatives, and to the Navy. Most 
strikingly is this mystification revealed by the group of orders 
just referred to, issued in October and November, 1862. To 
intercept the ‘‘Alabama,’’ the ‘‘Mohican’’ was ordered to the 
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vicinity of Porto Praya, Cape Verde Islands; the *‘San Jacinto’’ 
to the West Indies; the ‘‘Dacotah’’ to the waters off Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland; the ‘‘Sabine’’ to Brazil by way of 
the Azores; the ‘‘Onward’’ to the English route, —all within a 
week.‘ ‘‘Have you any news of the ‘‘Alabama’’?— this is the 
ever-recurring question in the despatches; and it was not until 
the ‘‘Alabama’* steamed into Cherbourg harbor, and the Euro- 
pean telegraph lines could be brought into service, that an effec- 
tive answer could be given to this question. 

Without cable and the wireless system, the ocean environ- 
ment is most strictly circumscribed. Thus befell not a few 
strange appositions and avoidances between pursuer and pursued 
in the game of hide and seek we are describing. Of these, one 
of the most interesting occurred in the Strait of Sunda in the 
late autumn of 1863. The Alabama had been making her way 
north-easterly through the Indian Ocean from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the East Indies. As early as January, 1863, Secretary 
Welles had surmised that Semmes would seek the Strait of 
Sunda, ‘‘through which our merchantmen pass to and from 
China.’’* On Monday, November ninth, the ‘‘Alabama’’ was 
close to the Strait. Semmes’ journal tells us what happened. 
Tuesday broke with a heavy rain in which the cruiser got under 
sail. As the day advanced, the weather cleared with a fresh 
breeze out of the west. Steam added to sail-power bore the ship 
among picturesque islands and through the channel, along whose 
shores native villages hovered amid the cocoa-nut groves, whose 
naked denizens crowded the water’s edge to see the vessel pass. 
At two in the afternoon, the Strait was passed; and, as she was 
shaping her course, the ‘‘Alabama’’ ‘‘descried a clipper-looking 
ship under topsails standing toward North Island.’’ A chase 
and a blank shot made the merchantman show the stars and 
stripes, and she was soon a Confederate prize. It was the 
“Winged Racer,’’ from Manila to New York, laden with sugar 
and hemp. It required nearly the whole of the night to procure 
what was wanted out of the ship; then she was fired, and the 
“‘Alabama’’ went her way. 
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There, in Sunda Strait,— beneath whose waters slept the 
volcanic might of Krakatoa, still unloosed,— should have 
occurred a combat more picturesque than that fought later out- 
side Cherbourg break-water. For at Anjer—some thirty 
miles from the spot where the ‘‘Winged Racer’’ met her 
fate,— lay, until that very day, the United States Steam Sloop 
‘‘Wyoming,’’ whose main purpose for many months had been 
an encounter with the famed Confederate vessel. As early as 
January, the ‘‘Wyoming”’ had been ordered to search for the 
“‘Alabama’’ in the Sunda waters.* Diverted by the anti- 
foreign outbreak in Japan in the summer of 1863, and the affair 
of Shimonoseki, McDougal, her commander, could not report 
his arrival at Batavia before the sixth of October. The 
‘“Wyoming’’ under Commander David McDougal, a native of 
Ohio, is described as a third-class vessel of the screw sloop type, 
bearing seven guns and one hundred and thirty-five men, with 
a tonnage of nine hundred and ninety-seven. Her record on 
the Eastern station seems to have satisfied the Navy Depart- 
ment; and doubtless she would have acquitted herself well in 
an action with the ‘‘Alabama,’’ which was but slightly her 
superior in size and equipment. But the golden moment 
passed and, though sought again, passed forever. The laurel 
and the crown went to another, more fortunate craft. In a 
letter to Welles, McDougal tells how it happened. He says he 
had learned that coal was being sent to Christmas Island (south 
of Java) to supply the rebels. Consequently, he left Anjer on 
the same day, as it happened, that the ‘‘Alabama’’ destroyed 
the ‘‘Winged Racer.’’ Once, only twenty-five miles of sea lay 
between the Alabama accompanied by her victim and the ship 
that would have been a glad avenger.’ Returning to Anjer on 
the seventeenth from his useless excursion, McDougal learned 
what had occurred; and, though he followed the ‘‘Alabama’’ 
toward Singapore, the opportunity did not return.* 

The conditions of navigation being what they were,— such 
an incident could not be unique. The sister-ship of the 
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‘‘Alabama,’’ the ‘‘Florida,’’ destroyed the ‘‘Jacob Bell’’ in 
latitude twenty-four degrees north, longitude sixty-six west, 
on the twelfth of February, 1863. Lieutenant Eytinge, com- 
manding the U.S. S. ‘Shepherd Knapp,’’ reported from St. 
Thomas on the nineteenth, that he had been in the same longi- 
tude as the ‘‘Jacob Bell’ when she was taken by the ‘‘Florida,’”’ 
but was three hundred miles to the north; and, that, sailing 
southward, the United States cruiser must have passed ‘‘near 
him but not in sight.’’ ‘‘I shall scour these seas in hot pur- 
suit,’’ wrote the doughty lieutenant, ‘‘and God defend the 
right.’” But he, also, had missed his chance. 

No ship seems to have been more assiduous in the pursuit of 
the ‘‘Alabama’’ than the U. S. S. ‘‘Vanderbilt.’’ She was a 
much more powerful ship than the enemy, carrying fifteen 
guns, two hundred and nine men, and having a tonnage of three 
thousand, three hundred and sixty. In spite of the wretched 
condition of her boilers, she kept to sea, month in and month 
out, pertinaciously on the trail of the destroyer. The ‘‘Van- 
derbilt’’ also had her opportunity, but failed because there 
could be no communication with her at the crucial moment. 
At three p. m. of Wednesday, September 16, 1863, the ‘‘Ala- 
bama’’ steamed into Simons’ Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 
“Greatly discouraged by the news from home —’’ (writes 
Captain Semmes in his journal) ‘‘Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
fallen, Rosecrans’ army marching southward, and Lee having 
re-crossed the Potomac. Our poor people seem to be terribly 
pressed by the Northern hordes of Goths and Vandals, but we 
shall fight it out to the end, and the end will be what an all- 
wise Providence shall decree.’’ But he had also to record that 
the ‘‘Vanderbilt’”’ had left that very anchorage only five days 
before—a fact ruefully reported by Commander Baldwin of 
that vessel, six weeks later. 

On only two occasions was the ‘‘Alabama’’ in imminent 
danger from a United States cruiser: once when the ‘‘Kear- 
sarge’ engaged her in the English Channel; and once when 
the ‘‘San Jacinto’’ found her in the bay of Fort de France, 
Island of Martinique. On her first cruise the ‘‘Alabama’’ 
operated from the Azores westerly to a point not far from New 
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York; then, in need of coal, she went south to Martinique, 
where a coal-ship was expected to meet her. The cruiser 
anchored in the Bay of Fort Royal (now Fort de France) on the 
eighteenth of November, 1862, and within twenty-four hours 
was found there by the United States Steam Sloop, “‘San 
Jacinto,’’ of fourteen guns. The name ‘“‘San Jacinto’’ appears 
more than once in United States naval history. In 1856, this 
vessel participated in the bombardment of the Barrier Forts at 
Canton, China; and in 1862 was one of the attacking squadron 
at Sewell’s Point, Virginia. The ship’s chief notoriety, how- 
ever, arose from the ‘‘Trent affair.’ Now came an opportunity 
to arrest the career of the ‘‘Alabama,’’ and thus to gain a 
certain and lasting fame. 

The ‘‘San Jacinto,’’ as we have seen, had been twice under 
fire and was a stronger ship than the ‘‘Alabama.’’ Captain 
Semmes was aware of this. Although he styled his antagonist 
an ‘‘old wagon,’’ he deemed a combat imprudent.’ So, under 
cover of nightfall, the ‘‘Alabama’’ slipped out of the harbor 
and escaped. 

The mouth of the Bay of Fort de France is six or seven 
miles wide at the point where the ‘‘San Jacinto’’ could operate 
without violating the regulations of the port. Although Com- 
mander Ronckendorff sent out boats to watch the exit,— yet 
owing to the cloudiness of the night and a background of hills 
which rendered invisible any ship a quarter to a_ half-mile 
distant, — the ‘‘Alabama’’ got away, unperceived. The Union 
reports agree in this explanation of the escape. The Confeder- 
ate version does not contradict them. The accounts of Semmes 
and Ronckendorff indicate that, at one moment, the two 
cruisers were in close proximity without knowing it. 

Three hundred miles south-west of Martinique lies the little 
island of Blanquilla, described then as quite barren, wanting 
government and a settled population. Hither went the collier 
which the ‘‘Alabama’’ had met at Fort Royal, but which 
Semmes had ordered to a new rendezvous the day before the 
‘*San Jacinto”’ arrived. Eluding the Union cruiser, the ‘‘Ala- 
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bama’’ passed over to Blanquilla, received her coal and sailed 
on the same day that the ‘‘San Jacinto’’ reported at St. 
Thomas. Nearly three weeks later, the ‘‘San Jacinto’’ was 
likewise at Blanquilla where it was learned from the ‘‘three 
inhabitants’’ of the island that the ‘‘Alabama’’ had left only a 
few hours before her pursuer came to anchor." Any chagrin 
which the Union men might have felt at a second escape was 
groundless. Their informants must have lied egregiously or 
mistaken the visitor of the preceding day; for Captain 
Semmes’ journal indicates that, on the day in question, the 
*‘Alabama’’ was eleven hundred miles north-west of Blan- 
quilla,— that is, about two hundred miles west of Jamaica, 
on the Havana-Kingston sea-route which she was following 
towards Cuba. 

“Nearly all the American vessels in the China seas have 
changed flags, otherwise get no employment,’’ writes Com- 
mander McDougal of the ‘‘Wyoming,’’ under date of October 
22, 1863, in a letter to Secretary Welles. ‘‘While at Macao, 
three fine American vessels were put under Portuguese colors, 
and since leaving that port I have seen but three American 
vessels, one at Batavia and two in the Strait of Sunda, one of 
which will change her flag on her arrival at Bangkok.’’" In 
1861, the tonnage of United States vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade and whale-fisheries was 2,642,628,— the largest 
in our history. In two years this was reduced by over 600,000 
tons; and during the fiscal year of 1864, another 600,000 tons 
was driven or taken from the sea.“ Such statistics are eloquent 
of the effective work done by the Confederate cruisers, especi- 
ally the ‘‘Alabama.”’ 

The motive for a vigorous pursuit was strong, but the inter- 
ception of the predatory ships was a matter of surpassing 
difficulty. The game of. blindman’s-buff must be played out 
within a compass not less than that of the five oceans. Interest 
shifts from the West Indies to the East Indies; from the coast 
of Brazil to the coast of Newfoundland; from Good Hope to 
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Panama. Wherever the United States merchant-flag was seen 
(and it was seen then as it is not seen to-day), there was danger 
to its commerce. No one could foresee where the blow would 
fall. The enemy would strike and disappear and be lost in the 
boundless reaches of the ocean. He would make himself elt 
by over-hauling and burning a Union ship of commerce, whose 
crew, put on shore in a neighboring port, brought the first 
news to their country’s watchful ships,— er post facto informa- 
tion that always came too late. Before an avenging cruiser 
could reach the destroyer, he would be far away, lying in wait 
on other paths of trade to repeat the same exploit. In the 
dénouement, the ‘‘Kearsarge’’ won great glory; but we have to 
record the unsuccessful efforts of many other vessels under more 
trying circumstances. 

The force of cruisers detailed to intercept the commerce- 
destroyers -- especially the ‘‘Alabama’’— seems large; but, con- 
sidering the vast area of sea that had to be patrolled, it was far 
from adequate. The ‘‘Alabama’’ seemed ubiquitous. She 
struck the enemy’s commerce at widely separated points: in the 
Strait of Sunda, near Good Hope, in the West Indies, on the 
coast of Europe; and there was apprehension that she might 
proceed even farther, perhaps to the coast of California. For 
effective pursuit the number of the pursuers had to be large — 
abnormally large, because of the meager means of gaining infor- 
mation. The despatches indicate that at least sixteen vessels 
were ‘‘out’’ for the ‘‘Alabama’’ principally, and for other Con- 
tederate craft secondarily. In view of the losses at sea occas- 
ioned by these ships, the pressure on the Navy Department at 
Washington greatly to augment the number of the searchers 
must have been very considerable. Requests for re-inforce- 
ments were reiterated; but the Federal Government could not 
relax its grip on the throat of the Confederacy by weakening 
the blockade. Commerce destroying could not have an appre- 
ciable effect on the outcome of the tremendous struggle between 
the states. Secretary Welles, recognizing that the force of 
vessels could not be increased at every point, wrote to Acting 
Rear-Admiral Wilkes (December 15, 1862): ‘‘The efficiency of 
the blockade must not be impaired . . . . Your operations are 
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designed more particularly to capture the piratical cruisers and 
vessels carrying contraband, and are, therefore, secondary to 
the great object of the blockade.’’ * 

The search for the ‘‘Alabama’’ fell at the close of an epoch 
in naval warfare. Now vessels no longer feel their way blindly 
along the ocean tracks. Then, the movements of the Union 
cruisers were guided solely by a conjecture based on scraps of 
information or misinformation picked up from consuls, news- 
papers, or a passing ship — conjectures that often proved erron- 
eous. November seventh, 1862, Lieutenant Baldwin surmised 
that the ‘‘Alabama’’ would be found off Cape Hatteras, 
whither he meant to sail,— Cape Hatteras being an important 
point of concentration for merchant-ships. On that day, 
Semmes’ journal shows the ‘‘Alabama’’ to have been in lati- 
tude twenty-nine north, longitude fifty-nine west,— that is, 
about 1,350 miles east of central Florida,— and sailing souther- 
ly.» On November twenty-first, Baldwin in the ‘‘Vanderbilt’’ 
was at Bermuda, looking for the ‘‘Alabama.’’ It was not 
strange that he failed to find her there, for on that day she was 
perhaps 150 miles west of Trinidad. The ‘‘Tuscarora’’ (Com- 
mander Craven) was at Fayal, Azores Islands, November 
twenty-fifth, 1862. Craven guesses that the ‘‘Alabama’’ is 
cruising among the Azores or Madeira Islands. She was, in 
fact, two days later (so the journal indicates) three hundred and 
fifty miles south-east of Porto Rico. October twenty-fifth, the 
‘‘Tuscarora’’ had been at Lisbon, she hoped on the track of 
Semmes’ ship. That vessel was in the same latitude, but far 
to the west and going farther,— that is, about six hundred miles 
east of New York. Two days later, the journal indicates that 
the ‘‘Alabama’’ reached a point something over two hundred 
miles east of the metropolitan city of the enemy. When the 
**Tuscarora’’ sought the ‘‘Alabama’’ in Plymouth Sound, the 
Confederate cruiser was a thousand miles west of Libson. 
These are random examples of inevitable miscalculation. 

It is not necessary to relate in detail the experiences of the 
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United States cruisers given the duty of intercepting the Con- 
federate commerce destroyers. Some factors in their common 
experience are interesting for their bearing on the solution of 
the problem set for them; and because they mark the enormous 
di*erence in naval warfare now and forty-five years ago. The 
possession of such naval stations then, as we have since 
acquired, would have been of incaclulable advantage to the 
Union ships of war. We have seen how necessary were such 
naval stations as points for the collection and transmission of 
required information. For coaling and docking they were 
equally necessary. The lack of such facilities of the United 
States vessels as much as any other cause permitted the Con- 
federates to keep the sea and prey on their enemy’s commerce. 
The coal capacity of ships in that day was small. No matter if 
they were on the track of the enemy, when fuel was exhausted 
it was necessary to make port to coal. This meant a long 
passage to a home port, or, more frequently, to a neutral harbor 
where United States agents had purchased at a high pricea 
small quantity of coal. Thus it was impossible to keep the 
sea for an extended period. On one occasion the ‘‘Vanderbilt”’ 
was compelled to run in eight hundred miles to coal at Rio de 
Janeiro. The ‘‘Sacramento’’ reports having supplied the 
‘*Sonoma’”’ with coal,— that vessel having been compelled to 
anchor off an island and cut wood for fuel. The need for coal 
as much as the need for information forced the Union captains 
to head in to port. 

Complaints are often encountered that foul hulls impeded a 
vessel’s movements, caused an undue consumption of fuel, and 
even prevented captures. Boilers were often so depleted that a 
sufficient head of steam could not be carried even when a sup- 
posed enemy was in view. The ‘‘Wachusett’’ had to repair 
her boilers at sea as best she could. Wilkes and Baldwin fre- 
quently report trouble from leaky tubes —a matter which means 
little to the layman but is most serious in the view of the engi- 
neer. One report mentions that a boiler on the ‘‘Vanderbilt”’ 
had given way under pressure, filling the fire-room half full of 
scalding water. Tubes too thin to be scaled consumed extra 
quantities of coal on this ship and greatly hindered her 
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efficiency. Such was the condition of a vessel lying at the 
Cape of Good Hope, expecting at any time to meet the enemy. 
A long voyage to the coast of the United States would be neces- 
sary, if the ship were to dock. Some small consolation could be 
gleaned from the probablity that the enemy was in a similar 
condition. Other difficulties, incidental to such a service, 
vexed the Union commanders: enlistments expired at awkward 
moments; the atmosphere of foreign ports was uncongenial; 
the consular service was not always efficient; United States 
drafts were discounted or refused as payments for supplies. 
There were winter storms and autumnal gales; and above all, 
there was no ‘“‘Alabama.”’ 

Eager in the pursuit, the Union vessels moved from point to 
point, guided by such sparse information as they could secure 
and by the conjecture that, wherever Northern shipping was 
concentrated,— as off Hatteras, in the West Indies, at Good 
Hope, in the Strait of Sunda, at the Azores or Gibraltar, in the 
English Channel,— there would a Confederate probably be in 
wait for the unarmed merchantman. Thus we trace the ‘‘Van- 
derbilt’s’’ movements by her despatches. On November thir- 
tieth, 1862, this ship reported from New York; December thir- 
tieth, at Fayal, Azores Islands; January seventeenth, 1863, at 
Hampton Roads; February fourth, at Havana; February six- 
teenth at St. Thomas; June twenty-first at Barbadoes; July 
twenty-third at Rio de Janeiro; August seventeenth at St. 
Helena; September eleventh at the Cape of Good Hope; 
October fifth at Port Louis, Mauritius; October thirtieth at 
Angra Pequena, west coast of Africa; November twenty-eighth 
at Bahia, Brazil; December twenty-third at St. Thomas again; 
January seventh, 1864, back at New York. But this scarcely 
indicates the movements and counter-movements made by this 
and other vessels, often in bad physical condition, in pursuit of 
the ‘‘Alabama’’ and her consorts. 

In this recital of Union difficulties, there is no intended im- 
plication that the Confederates did not have the same difficulties 
to meet. Their experiences fall beyond the scope of this 
paper; nor can we consider the allegation that foreign neutrality 
was stretched to the breaking-point in the Confederate interest. 
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We note physical conditions attending the pursuit, and no more. 

During the period under review, the ‘‘Kearsarge’’ had been 
active in the pursuit of the Confederate cruisers. Relieved 
from her blockade of the ‘‘Sumter’’ at Gibraltar, she was 
ordered (February sixteenth, 1863) with other vessels to cruise 
after the ‘‘Florida’’ and ‘‘Alabama’’ in West Indian waters. 
In June she was back on the European station, reporting on the 
twelfth from Cadiz. August twenty-seventh, 1863, Captain 
Winslow of the ‘‘Kearsarge’’ writes from Fayal, where he had 
been cruising in search of the Confederates. September fif- 
teenth, we hear of him at Ferrol, Spain; and on October thir- 
tieth, he reports from Brest, France, where his ship was 
stationed during the winter of 1863-1864. Here his chief care 
was to watch the movements of the ‘‘Georgia,’’ ‘‘Florida,’’ and 
‘*Rappahannock.’’ He was under orders to look out especially 
for the last-named vessel.” February twentieth, 1864, Winslow 
writes of his intention to proceed up the Channel in search of 
the ‘‘Rappahannock’’ and ‘‘Georgia.’’" At the end of May, 
we learn from his despatches, he had gone to the Scheldt to 
watch events.” 

The ‘‘Alabama’’ returned to the Cape of Good Hope from 
her cruise in the East Indies and left, towards the end of 
March, for a French port -—— understood to be Brest — to make 
repairs. ‘‘At ten a. m. steamed out of the harbor amidst the 
hurrahs of surrounding boats filled with curious spectators,’’ 
writes Captain Semmes in his journal of March 25, 1864; ‘‘and 
passed [just inside the harbor] the Yankee steamer ‘Quang 
Tung,’ with the Yankee colors up, coming in. Half an hour 
more and we should have made a prize of her. Such are the 
chances of war.’’ 

It was the last cruise of the ‘‘Alabama.’’ The vessel held 
her northerly course for eleven weeks, crossing the ‘‘Line’’ on 
the second of May. The passage was quite uneventful save for 
the capture of two United States merchant-vessels south of the 
Equator, which were forthwith burned. Near the end of May 
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a gale broke the monotony in the weather conditions. Having 
taken on a pilot off the Lizard, the ‘‘Alabama’’ steamed into 
Cherbourg harbor, Saturday, the eleventh of June, 1864. 

As already remarked, the ‘‘Kearsarge’’ had gone to the 
Scheldt, late in May, to watch events. When the ‘‘Alabama’’ 
appeared in Cherbourg harbor, the United States consular-agent 
at that port (M. Edouard Liais) telegraphed the fact to William 
L. Dayton, the United States Minister at Paris. Minister 
Dayton in turn telegraphed the news to Captain Winslow of the 
‘“‘Kearsarge’’ lying at Flushing.” Winslow replied that he 
would be off Cherbourg breakwater about Wednesday, the 
fifteenth.” He was better than his promise: he arrived in the 
offing at Cherbourg at about eleven a. m. of Tuesday.” He at 
once sent a boat in to communicate with the United States 
consul, which found the ‘‘Alabama’’ lying in the roads. 

“Tuesday, June 14... Weather ugly and cool with an 
occasional spitting of rain,’’ runs Semmes’ journal. ‘‘Great 
excitement on board, the ‘Kearsarge’ having made her appear- 
ance off the eastern entrance of the breakwater about eleven 
a.m. Sent an order on shore immediately for coal [100 tons] 
and sent down the yards on the mizzenmast and the topgallant 
yards, and otherwise preparing the ship for action.’’ And the 
entry for the next day reads: ‘‘My crew seem to be in the 
right spirit, a quiet spirit of determination pervading both 
officers and men. The combat will no doubt be contested and 
obstinate, but the two ships are so equally matched that I do 
not feel at liberty to decline it. God defend the right, and have 
mercy upon the souls of those who fall, as many of us must’’” 
In a Jetter to Flag-Officer Barron of the Confederate Navy at 
Paris, Captain Semmes wrote, June fourteenth: ‘‘The ‘Kear- 
sarge’ is off the port, which I understand, of course, as a 
challenge. As we are about equally matched, I shall go out to 
engage her as soon as I can make the necessary preparations, 
which will probably be to-morrow.’’” 
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The challenge was sent through the agency of a French 
gentleman, the same day.* But the ‘‘Alabama’’ was not ready 
for five days. On the nineteenth, the weather was favorable. 
A moderate breeze was blowing from the west; the sky was 
clear save for a few wandering clouds. The ‘‘Kearsarge’’ dis- 
covered the ‘‘Alabama’’ leaving the harbor at 10:20 a. m., 
accompanied by a French ironclad and a British yacht. The 
hour for which so many seamen had longed, was come. 

Both ships moved well without the three-mile limit, and 
there the fight took place. The log of the ‘‘Kearsarge’’ tells us 
that the action began at 10:57; that the ‘‘Alabama’’ sur- 
rendered at 12:10, and sank fourteen minutes later. 

The search for the ‘‘Alabama’’ was ended. Never again will 
a sea-ranger be able so long and so successfully to avoid capture 
or destruction by so large a force of pursuers. The search- 
light prevents such escapes as that of the ‘‘Alabama’’ from the 
harbor of Fort de France. Wireless telegraphy affords com- 
manders in port or on the high sea direct information about the 
position of an enemy. The ocean cable keeps governments in 
touch with their vessels on the opposite side of the earth. 
Statesmanship provides nations with convenient naval stations 
for the service of their ships in all strategic quarters. Let us 
hope that perfection in the facilities for naval warfare will not 
encourage nations to employ them. 

Lew ALLEN CHASE. 

Kansas State Agriculture College. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF THE TRINITY 


Not least fruitful among the results of the present-day teach- 
ing of Evolution are those which flow from the application of 
this great principle to the study of creed and dogma. Creed 
becomes to us in these modern days a living thing inasmuch 
and in so far as creed is seen to have grown; to have passed 
through a process of historical development. The frank and 
explicit recognition of this principle in its application to the 
Ckurch’s Creed is a thing of comparatively recent date. In 
Tertullian’s work On Prescription; against the Heretics, novelty 
is regarded as the hall-mark of error; while orthodoxy is that 
which has been held and handed down unchanged from the 
beginning. The Fathers at Nicaea, in A.D. 325, maintained 
that they were introducing nothing new; they were simply re- 
stating that which had always been held and taught in the 
Church. The Arians, on the contrary, maintained that the 
Council in adopting and imposing upon the consciences of 
Christians the term ‘‘homoousios’’ (consubstantial) was intro- 
ducing something new. Doctrinal novelty was the thing which 
Arians and Orthodox alike professed to repudiate. At each 
doctrinal crisis in the long history of the Church, those who 
were in fact leading the party of progress have sheltered them- 
selves under the plea that they were but re-asserting that which 
had been held and taught by the Apostolic and primitive 
Church. So Luther cites passages from the Fathers in sup- 
port of his thesis of justification “‘by faith only.’’ But to 
restate means to interpret; and interpretation always and 
necessarily involves the admixture of somewhat of the mind, of 
the personality of the interpreter, as well as of the thought of 
the age and the environment in which he lives. It is impossi- 
ble for us in this twentieth century to confine ourselves to the 
modes of thought or the forms of expression which prevailed in 
the fourth or the sixteenth century, and at the same time to 
speak with the living accents of spontaneous conviction. Jacob 
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may have donned the garments of another; the voice in its tone 
and cadence was his own. 

The late M. Auguste Sabatier maintained that whenever a 
dogma had become established, through that very process of 
becoming established it ceased to live; inasmuch as life is in- 
compatible with rigid fixity. Only that which possesses move- 
ment lives; and movement necessarily implies change. This 
thesis of Sabatier’s, though stimulating and suggestive, is, in 
our judgment, not wholly sound. In the mind of Sabatier, to 
transcend means to cast aside; to reject. The ‘‘religion of the 
Spirit’’ recognizes no objective ‘‘authority.’’ Dogma, 2. é., in 
its living relation to faith, exists only while it is in the making; 
once made, it has by that very fact ceased to live. Is there not 
a confusion of thought here? Are not process and product 
related as means and end? To what purpose should the Church 
have labored and travailed in the process of shaping the dogma 
if the dogma were destined to die in the moment of its birth; 
if its very formation were to be its destruction? 

But is it not a radical error to suppose that to transcend 
necessarily means to discard? This error is a widely prevalent 
one. It has lain at the root of so many well-meant movements 
of reform; thereby seriously weakening and retarding them. 
True progress must be at the same time both radical and conser- 
vative. It must be conservative in holding fast to all the gains 
and achievements of the past; it is radical in that it takes up a 
stand-point in advance of the past; from which, in the survey 
and retrospect, ‘‘all things’’ are now found to have become 
new.’’ All is seen in a new light, bceause all is now con- 
strued by means of a new principle. An illustration of this is 
seen in St. Paul’s attitude towards the conception of ‘law’ as 
compared with that of the Pharisees, or even with that of the 
original disciples of our Lord. When we say ‘‘a new principle”’ 
we do not mean, of course, that the truth was new in itself, as 
though it had just sprung into existence; but that it was (or is) 
new in its apprehension and mode of application. It is safe to 
say that no one in the first ages of the Church had laid hold upon 
the great truth of justification by faith in precisely Luther’s 
sense; just as no one in that early period had apprehended, or 
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could have apprehended, the Atonement after the manner of 
St. Anselm. 

The true relation of Faith to Dogma, we are persuaded, is to 
be expressed as follows: Faith while transcending dogma is at 
the same time immanent in dogma. While at home in the 
Creed, as Abraham in his tent, there are times when faith is 
Divinely moved, as was Abraham, to go ‘“‘forth abroad, and 
look toward heaven, and tell the stars, if it be able to tell them.’’ 
This does not mean the forsaking of creed; it does not mean 
disloyalty to dogma as such; it simply means the recognition 
of the human limitations which attach to creed, so far as it 
is a human product. Creed fulfills its function as ‘law’ or 
‘rule of faith’ only in so far as it points and leads us beyond 
itself to Him of whom it bears witness; in so far it helps our 
faith to rest upon that Divine Person who alone is the ultimate 
and proper object of religious faith. Faith is larger than creed, 
inasmuch as faith is the immediate response to Divine Revela- 
tion; and Revelation—God’s Word to us,—is greater than 
creed,— our word to Him. In all this we do not fail to recog- 
nize in creed the element of Divine truth, and therefore of 
perennial authority; for creed is one of the forms in which 
Divine truth is mediated to the individual. Creed is the voice 
of the Church; and the Church is a Society Divinely founded, 
Divinely enlightened, and Divinely guided—‘‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth.’’ At the same time, it is a fact of history 
than which none is plainer or more outstanding, that every 
movement of doctrinal or of practical progress in the Church 
has been due to the initiative of some great individual, some 
prophetically-endowed leader, raised up by the Lord to go be- 
fore His people, to point the way, and to show them how 
to follow. Such a man in the Apostolic age was St. Paul; such 
aman three centuries later was St. Athanasius; and in more 
modern days such a man (despite all his limitations) was Luther. 

As was said at the beginning of this paper, we are coming in 
these days to recognize more clearly and fully the evidences 
and tokens of gradual development in the history of the creeds. 
For example, we are now able as never before to point out sev- 
eral successive stages in the process of evolution in regard to 
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such a fundamental dogma as that of the Holy Trinity. Broadly 
speaking, the three great creeds known as the Apostles’, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian are monuments of successive stages 
-of development in the setting forth of this fundamental truth 
of Christianity. This does not, of course, mean that either a 
strict chronological sequence or an absolute historical depend- 
ence can be made out in the case of these creeds; for the Apos- 
tles’ in its present form is without doubt the latest of the three; 
but for relative simplicity of statement, as well as in regard to 
the specific doctrinal view-point of each one of these creeds 
taken severally, the above-mentioned order is the natural and 
logical one. For it is a fact probably not generally understood 
or realized that each one of these creeds has its own individual 
point of view and sequence of thought,— what we may venture to 
call its doctrinal ‘‘tropus.’’’ Or to use another expression which 
has come to be frequently employed since Hegel’s time, —each one 
of the ‘‘three Creeds’’ may be said to present the truth of the 
Holy Trinity under a certain ‘‘aspect.’’ It follows that the 
doctrinal view and teaching of each of the Creeds is integral 
in itself and relatively distinct from that of the other two; in 
much the same way as New Testament criticism has taught 
us to recognize the distinctive view- point of each of the four Evan- 
gelists in the setting forth of his own account of the Gospel facts. 
This does not mean that the Creeds, any more than the Gospels, 
necessarily contradict one another; it rather means that they 
supplement each other; and thus they all combine to give usa 
completer and more perfect view of the truth than could any one 
of them when taken by itself alone. 

The Apostles’ Creed lays the primary emphasis upon our 
Lord’s Humanity. He is no abstractly Divine Personality, but 
the Son of Man who is at the same time the Son of God,— 
‘conceived by the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary.’’ 
The Holy Ghost, again, is not defined, or even described in 
the Apostles’ Creed; He is simply confessed. 

When we come to the Nicene Creed, we have definition 





1 The Greek TpOTros = method, manner, character ; the root-meaning being 
“turn;” as we say, ‘.urn of mind;’ a ‘turn’ for study; a mechanical or a 
practical ‘turn.’ 
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applied to the Second Person,— He is said to be “‘consubstan- 
tial’? with the Father; which means that the very same defini- 
tion of Godhead which is applicable to the Father is applicable 
also to the Son. For, as St. Athanasius says, ‘‘there is but one 
kind (or species) of Divinity, which is also in the Logos.’’ 
(& yap eldos Oedtnt0s, Sep éoti xai év T@ Adyp).* The personal 
Divine Name “‘God”’ (@eds) is given to the Son, but attributively 
rather than substantively or subjectively. As the Son, He is 
also ‘God.’ As Son, He owes to the Father all that He is; all 
that He possesses. The subordination of the Sonto the Father 
is an essential element in the Nicene conception, by which it is 
determined throughout. Here is no contradiction or confusion 
of thought, Harnack to the contrary notwithstanding. For the 
‘essence’ or ‘being’ of the Son is not said to be numerically 
identical with the ‘essence’ or ‘being’ of the Father (which 
would break down the distinction between Father and Son) but 
the one is said to be God ‘from’ or ‘out of’ God; ‘that is, out 
of the essence of the Father.’ In Origen’s metaphorical phrase, 
the Son is ‘second God.’ The unity of the Godhead is guar- 
anteed by the fact that the Father is ‘‘the one God’”’ (in the 
Greek 6 Oeds, ‘‘God”’ with the definite article prefixed). Again, 
in the successive forms of the ‘Nicene’ Creed, the Holy Ghost is 
first simply confessed (Creed of A.D. 325); then He is character- 
ized by certain epithets (A.D. 381) of which the exact force in 
the original is obscured in the English translation;* but it is 
not until we reach the Western form of the ‘Nicene’ Creed that 
the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, as well as from 
the Father, is declared. And finally, it is only the so-called 
“‘Athanasian”’ Creed which gives explicit expression to the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, by distinctly and unreservedly 
applying to Him the Name of ‘‘God”’ in the absolute sense. 
And what applies to the Third Person in the ‘‘Athanasian’’ 
Creed applies of course also to the Second. He, too, is called 
God’ in the absolute sense of the Name Jehovah. He is, equally 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, the Self-existent One. 





* Third Oration against the Arians, § 15. 
*The word translated “ Lord,” for example, is in the Greek not a name, 


but a descriptive adjective. 
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‘‘And in this Trinity there is no ‘before’ or ‘after’ no ‘greater’ or 
‘less’; (in hac Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, nihil majus aut 
minus)’’. The subordination-teaching of the Nicene Creed has 
now disappeared. The Latin knows no distinction between the 
Name ‘God’ with and without the definite article, and accord- 
ingly this distinction largely disappears from Western thought. 
The Father is now no longer seen as the representative and 
guardian of the Divine unity; this function belongs to 
the Second and to the Third Divine ‘‘Person’’ equally with 
Him. It is the Trinity which is the ‘one God.’ Now for the 
first time the terms ‘‘Trinity’’ and ‘‘Person’’ make their appear- 
ance in the Creed; while of the distinctive Nicene term ‘‘con- 
substantial’ there is no mention. All thought of ‘‘relative’’ 
Godhead is excluded in the d@zstinctive portion of the ‘‘Athana- 
sian ’’ Creed ‘(clauses 1-19); while at the same time connection 
is made (in clauses 20-23) with the previous Nicene develop- 
ment. But the characteristics in which the Three Divine Per- 
sons agree are stressed so much more strongly than those which 
are peculiar or proper to Each of Them singly, that we need not 
be surprised to find the Schoolmen, some centuries later, 
anxiously debating the question—Why it was more fitting than 
the Second Person in the Trinity should become incarnate, 
rather than the First or the Third? And when we come down 
in the Western and Augustinian development to the period’ of 
New England Calvinistic Trinitarianism, we find that in many 
writers the theological conception of ‘‘generation’’ has largely 
ceased to have any vitality, as applied to the Second Person 
in the Trinity; resulting in a very close approach to Tritheism 
on the one hand, or on the other, to Sabellianism, in the thought 
of many of the ‘‘orthodox’’ Puritans. 





‘It is hardly necessary to say that the so-called “ Athanasian” Creed has 
no historical connection with the saint whose name it bears. It is a West- 
ern Creed, emanating from the school of St. Augustine, and now attributed 
with considerable probability to Casarius, Bishop of Arles from A. D. 503 
to 543. 

Tn order that we may trace the evolutionary progress in the doctrinal 
definition of our Lord’s Person from the stage of His Divine Sonship and 
unity of essence with the Father to that of His proper and persona) God- 
head, we must learn to apprehend the ‘ Nicene’ teaching in its distinctive 
and individual character. We must guard against the error into which one 
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Summing up the teaching of these three great Creeds as to 
our Lord’s Person,— the Apostles’ sets before us our Lord in 
His Humanity; the Nicene emphasizes His Divinity; while 
the ‘‘Athanasian’’ declares His absolute Deity. Thus the his- 
torical evolution of Trinitarian and Christological doctrine is 
seen as a process both logical and necessary. For the right 
understanding of this development it is essential that we do not 
confine ourselves to the study of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, to the exclusion of the ‘‘Athanasian;’’ otherwise we 
shall be reading back into the earlier forms of statement con- 
ceptions which are peculiar to the later —a proceeding fatal to 
historical accuracy and truth. These creeds are on the one 
hand misunderstood as though their respective Trinitarian 
statements were inconsistent with each other; on the other side 
they are misunderstood hardly less seriously when the individual 
doctrinal characteristics of each are ignored, and they are re- 
garded as simply coincident statements of the truth. These 
statements are, in fact, neither contradictory nor are they merely 
tautologous. It surely appears Providential that the Church is 
not confined to one single creedal statement, just as she pos- 
sesses not one but several Evangelic accounts of our Saviour’s 
Person and ministry. If any one of these creeds be taken in 
isolation from the others, there is a real danger lest we run into 
an erroneous, because a one-sided view of our Lord’s Person; 
and so come to think of Him either simply as the Eternal Son, 
the preéxistent Christ; or, again, simply as ‘God,’ as though 
He were but a manifestation or ‘aspect’ of the Father. 

In view of all this long historical process, must not one be 
blind indeed who should fail to see the essential bearing of the 
evolutionary principle upon the creed of the Church, or the 
light which it sheds upon the history of dogma? It is, we are 








so easily falls of unconsciously reading back into ‘ Nicene’ statements the 
distinctive conceptions of that later Augustinian theology of which the 
so-called ‘ Athanasian’ Creed is a characteristic product. It is no easy 
matter, at this distance of time to disentangle the doctrinal threads, and to 
assign the several theological statements to their proper categories. A cir- 
cumstance which renders this task the more difficuit is the use of the term 
‘Athanasian’ to designate a formula which did not emanate from the East 
at all, and which is not in historical or logical dependence upon that Origen- 
ist or Alexandrian school of which both Athanasius and Arius were products. 
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persuaded, a mistake to think, as so many do, that if evolution 
be recognized as a fact, then Christian doctrine has ceased for 
us to possess any objective validity. So faris this from being 
the necessary result of the application of the principle of evolu- 
tion to the Church’s Creed, that it is this principle alone, when 
rightly understood and applied, that will lead us in these 
modern days to a just appreciation of dogma, through enabling 
us to trace the successive stages of its gradual unfolding. Thus 
we may, if we will, perceive the validity and value which belong 
to the dogma in all and each one of the stages of its develop- 
ment. It is not that the later doctrinal statements rescind and 
set aside the earlier, or that if the earlier be true, the later are 
superfluous. Rather is it the case that the earlier and the 
later alike mutually supplement and complete each other, in 
much the same way as the Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel 
according to St. John mutually supplement each other in de- 
picting the Evangelic portrait of our Lord. It is the change in 
emphasis and point of view which, while modifying our con- 
ceptions, enlarges and enriches them, and thus makes them 
fresh and living. And inthe newer utterance the old still lives; 
nay, more, in the sphere of dogma the new, as a rule, even ex- 
plicitly re-affirms the old. And thus the permanence and stabil- 
ity of the Church as teacher of the nations is conserved, while at 
the same time the great law and fact of growth is recognized 
and vindicated. As has been often said, the truth of God is 
eternal and infinite; but human apprehension of the truth is 
finite and progressive, ever advancing from less to more, ever 
progressing from lower to higher. And so is fulfilled our Lord’s 
promise to His Church, —‘‘When He (the Spirit of the truth) is 
come, He shall guide you into al] the truth."’ But now, as says 
the Apostle, ‘‘we know in part, and we prophesy in part.’’ And 
so, in the Divine Providence, it shall ever be, until the day 
when, ‘‘that which is perfect’’ having ‘‘come, that which is in 
part shall be done away.”’ 
WiLuiAM S. BIsHopP. 


The University of the South. 





* This statement finds abundant illustration in the history of the various 
forms of creeds, both Eastern and Western. See, for example, Hahn’s 
Bibliothek der Symbole. Its application to the various forms of the 
“Nicene” and to the “ Athanasian” Creed, is implied in what has been 
shown in the present paper. 

















A NEW BOOK ON ALASKA * 


Those who were familiar with General Greely’s Handbook of 
Polar Discoveries were glad to hear that he had undertaken the 
present work, and indeed he has done another public service in 
writing this concise summary of information about a country 
that grows every year of more importance to the United States. 
There has been no lack of books about Alaska, but there has 
never before been written so comprehensive and authoritative a 
general statement of its geography, population, industries, 
commerce, and conditions of life. A great mass of facts and fig- 
ures has been carefully collected and digested, and the results 
are readily set forth in brief chapters which in the main cover 
the ground adequately, and in tables which are of great use for 
ready reference; and the whole is illustrated by some twenty- 
five excellent photographs and by eight maps and charts. 

As would be expected from the author’s standing and service 
and previous publications, the book is written in a dispassion- 
ate way, neither with the depreciation from which Alaska used 
to suffer, nor with the extravagance in the other direction from 
which it bids fair to suffer now. As Chief of the Signal Corps 
of the United States Army, and again as general in command 
of the military department in which Alaska is situated, the 
author has made many visits to many parts of the country, and 
is perhaps as well qualified personally for the task he has set 
himself as another man who could have undertaken it. 

It is said that there is no single cabman in London who 
knows the whole of that city. So it may certainly be said that 
there is no man living who knows the whole of Alaska. Per- 
haps Bishop Rowe knows more parts of it than any other man, 
but there are great regions in Alaska in which the Bishop has 
never set foot. Any Alaskan, therefore, who should undertake 
to review General Greely’s book would be compelled to restrict 
his examination of it to that section of the country with which 





* Handbook of Alaska. By Major-General A. W. Greely, U.S. A. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1909. 
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he is familiar, save for such general information as he may have 
touching the vast remainder. Alaska is not one country; it is 
four or five countries, remote and most difficult of access the 
one from the other. The present writer’s acquaintance is with 
the Yukon watershed, in which he has lived and travelled ex- 
tensively for the past five years, an area that constitutes perhaps 
two-fifths of Alaska. The book before us is a good, and in the 
main, very accurate representation of this enormous valley, its 
streams, its towns, its people, its industries, its resources. 

It is not free from mistakes, as how should an undertaking of 
such a nature be? One curious mistake occurs in the general 
description of the Yukon River in the chapter on ‘‘Waterways, 
Roads and Railways,’’ where the author says, ‘‘Flowing in its 
upper reaches through canyon-like valleys, it debouches shortly 
after entering Alaska into a plateau tundra region, where its wide 
and winding channels divide and flow s/uggtsh/y, especially in the 
great flats near Fort Yukon.’’ It is strange how any man who 
has passed up and down the Yukon as many times as General 
Greely, should make such a mistake as that. Coming from 
canyon-like valleys into this great flat, a river would naturally 
change its current from a swift toa sluggish one, and the Yukon 
ought to do so, by all analogy. But it is one of the peculiarities 
of the Yukon that the opposite is the case. The current in the 
Flats is swifter than in any other part of the river. It takes a 
steamboat much longer to make the ninety or a hundred miles 
up stream from Fort Yukon to Circle City than any other hun- 
dred miles of its whole Alaskan course. The writer of this arti- 
cle has drifted down in an open boat between these points in 
sixteen hours, with no more rowing than was necessary to keep 
the boat in the channel, which will give a current of nearly six 
miles an hour, while the average current of the Yukon from 
Eagle to Tanana will not exceed four miles an hour. 

The Porcupine, which is stated to be navigable for 100 miles 
for light draft boats, is certainly so navigable as far as the 
Rampart House, which is 200 miles from its mouth. It is odd 
that while the Porcupine, upon which no steamboats ply, is thus 
mentioned in discussing the tributaries of the Yukon, in this 
chapter, the far more important Koyukuk, navigable for up- 
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wards of 500 miles, with regular steamboat trips, is not men- 
tioned at all. The chapter on waterways needs re-writing. 

Rampart on the Yukon has nothing like 400 inhabitants, nor 
has had for years. A tenth of that number would be nearer the 
mark to-day. During the past summer the last saloon closed its 
doors,— and it is not necessary to say any more to a man who 
knows Alaska. 

The statistics of population given on page 174 are irreconcil- 
able with figures given on page 175, and the figures of the fur 
trade given in the text are totally different from similar figures 
given in the table of Alaskan products. When the figures of 
other imports are given so fully, it seems a little disingenuous 
to omit all the figures of the importation of liquor, and yet to 
notice with satisfaction that there has lately been a falling off 
of sixteen per cent. The actual figures of the importation of 
alcoholic liquors into Alaska would be very interesting; by 
common report this one item constitutes two-thirds of the 
whole value of all merchandise brought into the country by the 
two great companies themselves. There is an enormous per 
capitum consumption of alcoholic drinks in Alaska, larger, one 
is tempted to believe, than in any other country in the world. 

There are other minor points to which criticism may be 
directed, some of which need only to be pointed out to be cor- 
rected in a subsequent edition. Thus Cleary Creek is said to 
be nine miles from Fairbanks. If the author had walked it as 
often as the present writer has done, he would know that it is 
much farther. It used to be called twenty-three; perhaps nine 
is a misprint for nineteen, and in the general scaling down of 
Alaskan distances which follows the construction of good trails, 
that may pass. Exception may be taken to the use of two 
names for the same place; Kobuk and Kowak, for instance, for 
the river which is known in Alaska as the Kobuk only; Kititak, 
on page 196, for Kikitaruk, as the map correctly gives it; 
Hosiana, in the text, page 25, for Hodana, correctly, on the 
map. In the text, Fort Yukon is stated positively to be in lati- 
tude 67 N., but in the accompanying map it is placed exactly 
on the Arctic Circle, which is the position which has always 
been accepted in Alaska;—a difference of twenty-eight geo- 
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graphic miles. In this connection the writer may perhaps be 
pardoned for expressing his gratification at finding incorporated 
for the first time in the excellent map which accompanies the 
volume, the many corrections in the names of Alaskan places 
which he has urged upon the National Board of Geographic 
Names. 

But the reader who is interested in Alaskan missions will 
turn with greatest zest to see what the author has in the chap- 
ter devoted to ‘‘Education and Missions.’’ General Greely’s 
point of view is sympathetic and appreciative, and full justice is 
done to all the present agencies which are laboring for the uplift 
of the people, both whites and natives. The tone of General 
Greely’s reference to the natives is always kindly and generous, 
and he realizes to the full the curse which contact with the 
white man has been to them, the shame of it. It is some- 
times a little difficult to reconcile his strong statements to this 
effect, and his recognition of the unquestionable truth that the 
complete success of any missionary work amongst the natives 
depends upon their segregation from the whites, with the un- 
failing good character he gives to the white men of the country 
whenever he has opportunity to mention them. When, how- 
ever, General Greely dates the beginning of Protestant mission- 
ary work in Alaska from the opening of the Presbyterian church 
in Wrangell in 1876, he ignores completely perhaps one of the 
most remarkable and persistent missionary efforts that was ever 
put forth in the face of immense difficulties and hardships, in 
the labors of the clergy of the English Church Missionary 
Society. Their work extended as far down the river as Tanana, 
and covered the Porcupine and the Chandalar Rivers, with 
visits to the Tanana River as far up as the Ketchumstock. 
The remarkable labors and extensive evangelizing journeys of 
Archdeacon Macdonald in particular, have never received the 
recognition they so richly deserve. He translated the whole 
Bible, the whole Book of Common Prayer, many hymns and 
other religious writings, into the native tongue, and to this 
day his translations are in use in all our missions from Fort 
Yukon up. In 1862 Archdeacon Macdonald had established a 
mission at Fort Yukon, and when Lieutenant Raymond came to 
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Fort Yukon in 1869 to deterntine whether the place was within 
the limits of the newly acquired territory, he reports finding 
the Rev. Mr. Bompas, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
afterwards Bishop Bompas, there. It cannot be too gladly and 
freely acknowledged that any solid foundation which our work 
may have was laid by these men. The fact that every native 
for a thousand miles along the Yukon River is at least nomi- 
nally a member of our communion is due to them. Where so 
much praise is given, by no means undeservedly, to the early 
labors of the Greek Church, it is but right that these Anglican 
pioneers who approached the country, not by the easy gateway 
of the seacoast, but through the unknown and almost impene- 
trable wilderness between the lower Mackenzie and the Yukon, 
and lived and labored in this interior when it was quite un- 
touched in its savage wilderness, should be remembered and 
commemorated. To the work of the American Episcopal Church 
the author gives full recognition, and all American churchmen 
will value his appreciative references to Bishop Rowe. 

In so considerable a compilation as this, some errors and 
omissions were unavoidable, and attention has been drawn to 
them here that they may be set right in the second edition which 
will assuredly be called for. They are not numerous, and for the 
most part, not important, and detract but little from the value of 
the book. It puts into accessible form information that must have 
been hunted through hunderds of publications without it. The 
book is conservative,— in the modern slang sense of that word. 
It sets forth facts calmly and judiciously, and the only exuber- 
ance which it contains is exuberance about scenery which is 
unsurpassed in the world,—and most of that is quoted from 
women writers. Those who are booming the country for a 
second Canadian Northwest will not like the author’s summing 
up of the outlook for agriculture in Alaska: ‘‘Agriculture as a 
whole in Alaska is valuable solely for the purpose of supplying 
the local market, and that in part only.’’ But it is true. The 
successful agriculturist in Alaska, present or prospective, is 
the truck farmer hard by a mining camp where they will pay 
twenty-five cents a pound for cabbage and forty cents a pound 
for cauliflower. 
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Although it might be thought that there was no scope for 
literary style in such a volume, yet again and again, in his com- 
pact and comprehensive sentences, in his very terseness, in his 
selection of just the right word, there is a weight and what 
one may call a military dignity of English that give great dis- 
tinction to this book amongst such books. 

Hupson Stuck. 

Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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THE OLDEST ENGILSH Epic. Translated in the original metres. By 

Francis B. Gummere. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1909. 

We are more than delighted to see that Beowulf is still in 
vogue among American scholars. This is a hopeful sign, argu- 
ing well for the future. We have sometimes feared that the 
study of Anglo-Saxon would soon be extinct in our colleges and 
universities, supplanted by dilettante courses in modern 
literature. 

We regard this translation as a wholesome, stimulating book. 
We rejoice that our old friend Beowulf has again come before 
the footlight and that Grendel is again shown up in all his 
grewsome horror. 

Professor Gummere believes in the ‘‘unity’’ theory of 
Beowulf. With Grein and his school, he regards Beowulf as 
made up of a group of lays woven together into one artistic 
whole; he believes that it. was composed ‘‘not for chant or reci- 
tation to the accompaniment of a harp but for reading as a 
book; that ‘‘the idea that Beowulf is primitive and ‘popular’ 
poetry is obsolete, but that its art is highly developed,’’ and 
that ‘‘its material has been sifted through many versions 
and forms.”’ 

The scene, he thinks, opens in Denmark, and Hrothgar’s 
home was probably at a place now called Leire. Where the 
fight with the dragon took place depends, he says, upon the 
opinion which one holds in regard to the home of the hero, a 
matter as to which certainty, says he, is out of the question. 

Professor Gummere believes that ‘‘to the poet of the epic its 
hero is a man and the monsters are such as were then believed 
to haunt sea and lake and moor;’’ that ‘‘the poet combined 
Beowulf of the ‘actual war-record’ with Beowulf of the 
struggles against monsters and dragons.’’ ‘‘Beowulf,’’ he 
says, ‘‘must be accepted as the hero of the tale; if he reminded 
folk of a god Beowa, so much the better; he could not make a 
Christian out of Beowulf, but he describes the hero in terms of 
one of the converted Anglian Kings and surrounds him with 
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the amenities of the new courts.’’ The preface, pp. 1-21, is a 
valuable addition to our Beowulf literature. 

Alliteration is‘ kept in every line. While this is most 
agreeable to the present writer, we believe that, like the taste 
for beer, it is acquired and not natural to the average man 
or woman. If done unobtrusively, we might palm it off upon 
the unwary reader, but it seems to us that our distinguished 
author, in hunting alliterations, often runs the risk of lapsing 
into weakness, mistranslation, or positive distortion of lan- 
guage; e. g., ‘haughty house’ (line 116); ‘untrevelled’ (1. 117); 
‘stateliest (ll. 258, 363); ‘sundry’ (I. 2019); ‘starter’ (1. 2407). 

Some of his words are too modern in tone and connotation; 
é. g., ‘strenuous’ and ‘strenuously;’ ‘blade ancestral;’ ‘duke;’ 
‘courtier;’ ‘nerve;’ ‘sovran’ (frequently); ‘kept in view;’ ‘as- 
sumed ;’ ‘suite.’ In this connection we may add that ‘keen’ is 
often used for ‘bold’ or ‘brave,’ which is certainly misleading 
to the modern reader. 

A few oversights may be noted. In line 543, we miss the an- 
tithesis between ‘could not’ and ‘would not:’ ‘O He could not 
leave me’ and I wou/d not leave him.’ In line 633, ‘bent to 
the ocean’ might be changed to ‘ascended the ocean.’ A more 
serious oversight is the rendering ‘Wielda of Wonder’ (Il. 17, 
183); ‘Wonda-Wielda’ (1. 1752); ‘Wielda of Wonda’s (1. 2795) 
instead of ‘Wielder of Glory,’ or ‘Ruler of Glory,’ very com- 
mon ‘‘Kennings’’ for Deity. 

Lacking in epic dignity, we would suggest, are: ‘the fiend 
made off’ (\. 761); ‘in swimming he ¢Zopped thee’ (1. 517); 
‘starter’ (1. 2407). 

‘Banned in ruin’ (1. 1877) might be changed to ‘he could not 
control.’ 

In line 926, Professor Gummere says ‘stood by the steps.’ 
We suggest, first, that this is too prosaic and, in the second 
place, that it has little authority to support it. The word that 
he translates ‘steps’ is rendered ‘pillow,’ ‘column,’ ‘tribunal,’ 
‘staple,’ by eminent authorities, while the Bosworth-Toller dic- 
tionary gives ‘‘steps,’’ ‘‘threshold,’’ with a question-mark. 

The next point is rather personal but is fair criticism. In a 
translation of Beowulf published in 1892, the present writer 
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proved, to the satisfaction of high authorities, that line 159934 
means, ‘Then many agreed,’ and that 2027-2028% mean, ‘The 
friend of the Scyldings, the Lord of the Kingdom, has agreed 
to this.’ In the same year, Professor Earle rendered the first 
passage, ‘The more part were of opinion,’ and in his note to the 
passage gave a clue to the idiom, so that Professor Gummere 
in not regarding the arguments of the present writer disregarded 
the suggestive note of the English Beowulf scholar. The trans- 
lation and exegesis of the passages given above will clear up 
vague places in other Anglo-Saxon poems, in the Laws, and in 
Old Saxon poetry. 

One of the fundamental rules of Anglo-Saxon alliteration is 
that ‘sp,’ ‘sc,’ and ‘st,’ will not alliterate with simple ‘s’ or even 
with each other; each one with itself alone. This canon Pro- 
fessor Gummere violates in lines 148, 229, 284, 392, 376, 514, 
and other places. This makes against his statement that ‘‘his 
form approximates as closely as possible to the original.”’ 

In like manner he overlooks the fact that Anglo-Saxon hem- 
istichs are almost invariably composed of at least four syllables. 
‘We have heard,’ ‘gave him gifts,’ ‘son of Scyld,’ ‘weary while,’ 
‘Blessed God,’ ‘held in hand,’ ‘bucklers bright’—are only a 
fraction of the examples that might be adduced under this head. 
These half lines also militate against his claim made on the 
title-page, ‘‘Translated in the original metres.’’ The original 
has very few such hemistichs. 

Again: Anglo-Saxon verse is largely ‘‘falling,’’ or ‘‘tum- 
bling,’’ as Professor Gummere says. The dactyllic-trochaic 
movement dominates from sixty per cent to sixty-five per cent 
of the hemistichs. Professor Gummere says, ‘‘The prepon- 
derance of falling of rhythm cannot always be maintained.”’ 
“‘Why?’’ we may ask; any translator can maintain it if he 
cares to do so. Now we estimate that from sixty per cent to 
sixty-five per cent of Professor Gummere’s hemistichs are in the 
rising measure, mostly iambic movement, creating an effect 
the very opposite of the original. In brief, Anglo-Saxon verse 
is about twenty-per cent iambic; this translation, about sixty- 
five iambic. Anglo-Saxon verse is prevailingly falling; Pro- 
fessor Gummere’s verse, prevailingly rising. We cannot agree, 
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therefore, that this distinguished metricist has eclipsed all his 
predecessors in reproducing the movement of Anglo-Saxon 
verse :—there is still ‘‘room at the top.’’ J. L. Hatt. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH PoETRY. By Arthur Symons. 

New York: E, P. Dutton and Company. 1909. 

Arthur Symons isa critic whose accomplished work in various 
fields of art will assure him a very wide circle of readers for his 
last volume, Zhe Romantic Movement in English Poetry. At 
the outset of the new book, to speak frankly, he disappoints. 
His title calls for an interpretation of the literary period 
stretching from the seventeen-sixties to the eighteen-thirties, 
from the work of Percy and Horace Walpole to the death of 
Scott. That a development, a differentiation, a flowering 
period, a decline went on within the dates set, and that its 
dominant characteristics were romantic, is a fact of literary 
history as capable of demonstration as the movement of in- 
dustrial revolution or of modern democracy. And the title 
leads us to expect of the book that it will interpret this great 
movement. But Mr. Symons’s preface implies, or seems to 
imply, that no such movement —the conscious effort of many 
minds to develop in art some great aspect of man’s vision of 
things—ever existed or possibly can exist. ‘‘In each one of the 
poets whom I want to study,’’ he tells us, his object is to find 
out ‘‘what he was in himself, what he made of himself in his 
work.’’ A laudable object, surely, but it is not ‘‘the Romantic 
Movement;’’ it would be to disregard the wood, the soil, the 
climate, in favor of the individual trees. He holds that ‘‘the 
great poets of every age but the eighteenth have been ro- 
mantic;’’ and ‘‘the poet who typifies for us the eighteenth cen- 
tury is Pope, and Pope was not a poet’”’ (p. 11). With that 
conception, the relation of his title to the contents of his 
book well-nigh vanishes. His Romantic Movement does not 
move. And it does not move, because Mr. Symons has an 
English disregard of the scholarship of his subject. ‘‘I have 
consulted,’’ Mr. Symons says,—shall I say, proudly ?—‘‘no 
histories of literature, nor essays about it.’’ The hen-house 
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in the story, some will recall, ‘‘looked like he made it himself.”’ 
Mr. Symons’s book is, then, an independent study of indi- 
vidual poets, even the insignificant and forgotten, in the Ro- 
mantic period, not of the Romantic Movement, not of the re- 
lation of these poets to a common dominant vision they sought 
to realize. This study of the individual poets, however, allows 
the author an easy plan for the volume. He takes the poets 
born before 1800 — from John Home in 1722 to Thomas Hood 
in 1799 — eighty-seven in all — comments on each, with a final 
chapter on ‘‘the Minors,’’— adding small-print notes on first 
editions; all gathered in a well-printed volume of 344 pages. 
Some of the poets considered, saved from oblivion otherwise 
perhaps only in Allibone or the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy — some Robert Tannahill or Bernard Barton — have only 
their few lines of requiescant inscription; but with the great 
ones— Wordsworth (20 pp.), Coleridge (24 pp.), Byron (24 pp.), 
Shelley (19 pp.), Keats (17 pp.)— the author develops highly 
wrought essays in miniature. And, again to speak frankly, 
there is not anywhere in the covers of a single volume of Eng- 
lish criticism so much readable, illuminating comment, as _— 
on the greatest period of English poetry. 

Mr. Symons has himself the poet’s sympathy and intuition, 
the poet’s gift of seeing analogies, the poet’s gift of phrase and 
figure, and all these are exercised in company with a diligent — 
I am tempted to say prodigious — reading of the poets and the 
memoirs of the poets. 

There are limitations, no doubt, to this critic’s vision. 
Statements occur that are capable of disproof: ‘‘It is doubtful 
if Wordsworth was ever consciously under any special influence 
among his predecessors,’’ (p. 18). A few minutes with Legouis 
(Chapter V) would have helped the critic here; and the very 
statement is contradicted by what Mr. Symons himself says 
later of the influence on Wordsworth of Crabbe and Burns. 
How shall we reconcile, ‘‘In his finest verse Coleridge had the 
finest style perhaps in English verse’’ (p. 163) with ‘‘Words- 
worth at his best may seem the superior master of poetic style’ 
(p. 314)? This reminds one of the fascinations of each ‘‘dear 
charmer’’ of the song. Of Shelley, ‘‘He aimed at moral perfec- 
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tion, but was really of a perfect zsthetic selfishness.’’ The 
memoirs of Shelley yield abundant illustrations from his own 
life of this truth of his own line— 


I am the friend of the unfriended poor. 


Shelley’s real world was indeed the world of ideas, but zsthetic 
selfishness surely does not characterize the poet who can write — 


PS ak nar hae at ee 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


And with still deeper objection I should reject the judgment 
that ‘‘Shelley teaches us nothing, leads us nowhere, but cries 
and flies around us like a sea-bird.’’ Mr. Symons here im- 
provises on Arnold’s famous ‘‘beautiful but ineffectual angel.”’ 
Neither Arnold nor Symons has the truth about Shelley. For 
if any poet has taught the omnipotence of ideas, especially what 
Stopford Brooke called ‘‘the moralities of the heart in relation 
to the progress of mankind,’’ it is Shelley. These things are, 
however, only spots on the sun, of little account in the large 
contribution the volume makes. Some of Mr. Symons’s inter- 
pretations,— those, say, of Blake, of Coleridge, of Byron,— are 
perfect in insight and expression, ‘‘so such a thing should be.’’ 

Mr. Symons has a sense —a sense little short of genius — for 
happy quotation; and he quotes happily not only from the poets 
themselves, but from extensive reading of memoirs and (in spite 
of the preface) critical literature. The reader will be delighted 
and helped by the illuminating phrases that slip into some dis- 
cussion, and the author, himself a maker of phrases, again and 
again, makes remarks that are contributions to the literature 
of criticism. 

It is no slight pleasure to find garnered here many of the 
finest sayings on the art of poetry. ‘‘Poetry is apparent pictures 
of unapparent realities’’ (Zoroaster). ‘‘There are three powers 
in man conversing with Paradise — Poetry, Painting, and Music’”’ 
(Blake). ‘‘Poetry is the best words in the best order’’ (Cole- 
ridge). ‘‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge’’ 
(Wordsworth). ‘‘Fine verses are those that exhale like sounds 
or perfumes’’ (Joubert). ‘‘I reckon myself a dab at prose— 
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verse I leave to my betters(Lamb). ‘‘I never quite despair, and 
I read Shakespeare’ (Keats). ‘‘I shall dine late; but the 
dining-room will be well lighted, the guests few and select’’ 
(Landor). 

Mr. Symons is himself a coiner of quotable things. The gift 
of epigram is his, and he lightens discussion with an ever-ready 
wit. In all his wit this critic never departs from his subject. 
With a fellow-critic it is different: Mr. Chesterton’s critical 
work is largely Chesterton on Chesterton. 

(Of Wordsworth) ‘‘Continual writing is really a bad form of 
dissipation.’’ (Of Blake) ‘‘What was abnormal in him was his 
sanity.’’ ‘‘Pope is the most finished artist in prose who ever 
wrote in verse.’’ (Of Southey) ‘‘It is not that he is Christian; 
he is parochial . . . Southey wrecks many heavens and many 
hells, but does not quicken a pulse.’’ ‘‘Since Rousseau, the 
virtues of forest folk were esteemed.’’ ‘‘With the woman 
whom one loves one admits all one’s enemies.’’ 

Mr. Symons thinks and challenges thought: (Of Wordsworth) 
‘‘What seems to me his greatest, as it is certainly his most 
characteristic poem, 7he Leech-Gatherer.’’ Or again, ‘‘The word 
joy occurs in his work more frequently than perhaps any other 
emotional word.’’ ‘‘Scott remains an improviser in rhyme, not 
a poet.’’ (Of Coleridge’s speculative temperament) ‘‘Belief is 
itself an action of the mind.’’ (Of Coleridge’s critical notes) 
‘They contain the most fundamental criticism of literature that 
has ever been attempted.’’ (Of Byron) ‘‘Most of his life he was 
a personality looking out for its own formula.’’ ‘‘Byron has 
power without wisdom.’’ ‘‘Byron is the supreme incarnation of 
the natural man.’’ ‘‘Childe Harold is a bad guide-book, and 
not always an honest or intelligent comment of the observer.’’ 
(Of Shelley) ‘‘Zpipsychidion celebrates love with icy ecstasy.’’ 
“Julian and Madda/o has set the pattern of the modern poem.”’ 
‘Shelley was the one perfectly equipped man of letters of his 
circle . . . His ‘Defense of Poetry’ . . . is the most just and 
noble eulogy of poetry that exists.’’ Lamb was ‘‘born a gipsy 
of the mind.’’ ‘‘Campbell shares with Longfellow the position 
of the favorite poet in elementary schools.’’ ‘‘Keats was more 
than a decadent, but he was a decadent.’’ ‘‘The poetry of 
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Blake is poetry of the mind, abstract in substance, concrete in 
form; its passion is the passion of the imagination, its emotion 
is the emotion of thought; its beauty is the beauty of ideas’’ 
(p. 42). ‘‘In his poetry there is . . . nothing indeed but the 
absolute affirmation of that energy which is eternal delight.” 
(Of Hood’s Bridge of Sighs) ‘‘The fragility of the metre, its 
swiftness, as of running water, the piercing daintiness of the 
words, which state and denounce in a song, go to make a poem 
that is like music and like a cry, and means something terribly 
close and accusing.’’ Throughout all the volume there is an 
eloquence born of its subject, but writing itself independently 
and independently valid. 

We can neglect ‘‘no histories of literature, nor essays about 
it;’’ and among these for the period treated there is nothing 
worthier in its own field — the individual figures in the Roman- 
tic period —than the volume under review. For the inter- 
pretation of the title chosen—Zke Romantic Movement — we 
must, however, still depend on Phelps and Beers and George 
Brandes; to that, in a strict sense, Mr. Symons contributes 
nothing. FREDERICK H. Sykes. 


PENGUIN IsLE and JACQUES TOURNEBROCHE. By Anatole France. 
Translated by various hands. New York: John Lane Co. 1909. 


“Et sur son beau rire un faune presse une grappe de raisin vermeil.” 


Five hundred copies of Anatole’s ‘‘Works,’’ handsomely 
brought out, are launched upon the American public. More 
than this number will probably not be required. It would take 
all of Mr. Wendell’s tact, all of Dr. Eliot’s length of life to 
explain fully why. 

One may concede that the translation, considering its im- 
possibility, is fairly well done. Penguin Jsle is particularly 
well done. It often reads as exceptionally fine English of the 
Swiftian type; at times it even gives the illusion of having once 
remotely been exceptionlly fine French. Were it a question 
simply of conveying sober narration, facts, or medium ideas, 
there could be no cavilling about this enterprise. 

But Anatole France does not belong to the Literature of 
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Knowledge. He belongs to the Literature of Delicacy. If any 
one will look for a moment at the original Calmann-Lévy edition 
of Les Contes de Jacques Tournebroche, he will catch a eer- 
tain aroma. There will rise from the clear page, from the 
quaint miniatures, from the modernized-medizval or Balzacian 
Renaissance French (‘‘De une horrible paincture qui fust 
veiie. . .’’), a flavor which I have tried faintly to symbolize by 
the motto of this chapter. These ‘‘Tales’’ are further products 
of ‘‘La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,’’ and they bear witness 
to the same culinary skill. It is entirely a question of manner. 
If you read them first in the English, the impression made will 
be of the slightest. You will gather that medizeval jests, even 
those of the paladins,’ would not prove acceptable for a current 
number of Lzfe; you will not care for Brother Joconde or 
for the Five Fair Ladies baldly portrayed; you will decide 
that, save in one or two instances,’ Messire Anatole France 
hardly knows what a good rattling plot is, and that otherwise he 
has singularly little to say. His putative hints concerning 
courtly joy and the ‘‘passion of the past,’’ the rounding of his 
sentences like that of his women’s throats, cannot be trans- 
cribed or transplanted. I could not recommend any English 
rendering of Jacques Tournebroche. Let the knave stay where 
he belongs! 

With the allegory of Penguin Jsle, the case is somewhat 
different. Here is presumably a life-philosophy, finally set 
forth by the foremost man of letters of his race and day, dealing 
not only with the events of that day, but with the whole history 
of Frenchmen treated under the similitude of penguins. Evi- 
dently now the meat of the matter is at least as important as 
its dressing. 

To finish with style, it may at once be conceded that this 
translation * has a vigor, a closeness, and, so to speak, a style of 
its own,— which is rare. Whole paragraphs and episodes move 
unusually well. That effect of patchwork, of a French exercise 
cooked up cold over the ashes of its model, which makes one so 





1“ Le Gab d’Oliver.” 
*“Le Miracle de la Pie,” “La Legon bien Apprise.” 
* By Mr. A. W. Evans. 
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weary in current versions of Balzac or Dumas, is skillfuly 
avoided here. The circle has been approximately squared; to 
just what extent will be apparent if you will compare these 
passages, taken from the Descent of Marbodius into Hell. Vir- 
gil speaks: 


“Je n’ai jamais beaucoup cru moi-méme a ce que j’en ai dit 
dans mon Enéide. Instruit par les philosophes et par les phy- 
siciens, j'avais un juste pressentiment de la vérité. La vie aux 
enfers est extrémement diminuée; on n’y sent ni plaisir ni 
peine; on est comme si |’on n’était pas. Les morts n’y ont 
d’existence que celle que leur prétent les vivants. Je preferai 
toutefois y demeurer.”’ 


It is translated: 


“I never believed much‘ myself in what I say about these 
things in the nerd. I was instructed by philosophers and 
men of science and I had a correct foreboding of the truth. 
Life in hell is extremely attenuated; we feel neither pleasure 
nor pain: we are as if we were not. The dead have no ex- 
istence here*® except such as the living lend them. Neverthe- 


less I prefer to remain here.” 
Or again, when the Roman is made to deride poor Dante: 


“Mon Etrusque me récita des vers composés par lui dans un 
dialecte nouveau, qu'il appelait la langue vulgaire, et dont je ne 
pouvais comprendre le sens. Mes oreilles furent plus surprises 
que charmées d’entendre que, pour marquer le rythme, il rame- 
nait a intervalles réguliers trois ou quatre fois le meme son. 
Cet artifice ne me semble point ingénieux; mais ce n’est pas 
aux morts a juger les nouveautes.”’ 


This is rendered: 


“My Etruscan visitor repeated verses to me which he had 
composed in a new dialect, called by him the vulgar tongue, the 
sense of which I could not understand. My ears were more 
surprised than charmed as I heard him repeat the same sound 
three or four times at regular intervals in his efforts to mark the 
rhythm. That artifice did not seem ingenious to me; but it is 
not for the dead to judge of novelties.” 





* Too colloquial. 
5’ Awkward — jars the rhythm. 
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The last extract seems to me too literally translated. The 
first sustains its style within a style and attests (what holds 
true for the bulk of the volume) a choice of words mainly 
felicitous.° 

Anatole France, it is now established, is primarily a scholar. 
From this conning-tower he rakes fore and aft all the great 
argosies that have seemed, during nineteen centuries, worthy 
to bear the plunder of the world. Penguin /sle is not a con- 
secutive allegory, much less a history. The character which 
would always be speaking for him, charmingly if dispropor- 
tionately in his earlier novels—Choulette or Paul Vence in 
Le Lys Rouge, the doctor Trublet in Aistotre Comique, 
now takes his full ease and innings. To skim again the more 
significant episodes, there is, after a witty introduction, an 
account of Saint Maél and his voyage to Alca, which is France. 
What can he do for the penguins — what can anybody do for 
them? There is a synod in heaven to consider the question. 
They are given souls and clothes in amusing, scandalous 
fashion. They have a heroine, Orberosia; a hero, Kraken; a 
dragon, more or less opposed to St. George. They acquire 
lamentable consciousness of property, sex, and self-interest. 

The book on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance serves only 
to give its author opportunity for sarcasms on superstitious 
historians, art critics, and Dante. In Modern Times, if one 
wants the keys, Trinco is Napoleon, 7he Eighty Thousand 
Trusses of Hay is the Dreyfus affair. For those of us who have 
forgotten the details of that and who never knew very much 
about Boulanger, contemporary intriguers, or even Faure, many 
of these chapters will seem pointless. Who is General 
Greatauk, Duke of Skull? Why do the Reverend Fathers 
Agaric and Cornemuse talk to no visible purpose? 





® Detailed exceptions would be tiresome; but the curious reader may ask 
himself whether sams cesse or sans doute should be rendered verbatim; and 
may object to the “ Moreover” hitch in this passage from the end of the 
Journey of Doctor Obnubile: ‘‘ The wise man will collect enough dynamite 
to blow up this planet. When its fragments fly through space an imper- 
ceptible amelioration will be accomplished in the universe and a satisfaction 
will be given to the universal conscience. Moreover, this universal con- 
science does not exist (gui n’ailleurs n’existe pas”). 
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It is in the final book, with its prophecy about ‘‘The Endless 
History,’’ that this message again grows significant. Alca is 
“‘Americanized;’’ houses are built forty stories high; fifteen 
millions of men labor in the city of smoke and suffering; the 
trusts are supreme; the billionaire, intellectual and ascetic, is 
the hero and the martyr of his time; no thought, no art, no 
beauty is tolerated, unless bedizened and plutocratic; the 
leaders are nervous wrecks, the proletariat is misshapen and 
degenerate — life is scarcely valued. Two fair young people, 
thoughtfully discussing things, decide to blow up the town. 
Anarchists dismay and destroy. The city is finally blotted out; 
and that civilization vanishes; and a pastoral race comes to 
dwell over its ruins. They in turn develop resources; their 
metropolis burrows into the ground, leaps towards the sky; 
“‘fifteen millions of men labored in the giant town . . .’’ 

This is the way Anatole France sees it, and surely he has a 
right to say so. It is better to hear him when he forewarns 
than when he simply sneers. For throughout the book he 
sneers consistently at all the vexeranda: love is a physical need, 
religion a no-thoroughfare, progress a myth, history a tissue of 
errors. Greed, pride, and /es besoins rule us. We stalk around 
as primitive as possible, laughably adorned with the fig-leaf 
of illusion. 

Here is a misanthropy like Swift’s, and indeed Penguin 
Isle seems to me the most bitter and colossal satire since 
Gulliver. In a story by James, one of the characters asks 
concerning a very dessicating skeptic —‘‘But what does such an 
intellect leave standing?’’ The reply is: ‘‘It leaves itself.’’ 
Surely that monument, adorned with his only preference, the 
pagan and Augustan laurel, must loom lonely enough for 
Anatole. Possibly that is why, at the age of sixty, he has 
decided to marry an actress. But even this will hardly avail 
to sell his books in America. E. Preston DARGAN. 











